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“ THYRZA,” 
A Complete Story by Rhoda May. 
And sixteen other Articles and 
Stories, etc. 
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“NO BETTER FOOD.” 
DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 
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** The most perfect form of ve Heap - 
Guy's Hospital Gasette. 
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Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey's 
Ghillie Paste, and “if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 
HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 











The Oldest and Best. 
it 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
I am regarded by the 
Whelpton’s Pills 


ADAMS’ eoerts 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
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UM THE DOCTOR. 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
Ladies as a valuable 
7%4., 11%, 29. Of all Chemists. 


trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation i hy = 
2 a P LI Si 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
GOODS. 
I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
PHYSICIAN. 
I am known as 
WHELPTON, 4 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 5209 
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SOUPS in Glasses, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. 
POTTED MEATS in Tins, Glasses, and Jars. 
MARMALADE & PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. (Sample 6d 
BRISKET OF BEEF, in Fresh Blocks, Glasses and Tins. (Sample 4/10.) 
OX TONGUES in Glasses and Tins. (Sample 4/-) 
Order from yeur GROCER. 

any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
POULTON & NOEL. Ltd., Belgravian Works, London, N 
BOOKLET SENT FREE. 
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Vanodaara 
Lanch Cake 


is tempting, and tasty, 
but not over-rich ; just 
suited, in fact, for an 


; after-shopping snack. 
un Tasccen, 0 It is made with . . 


Free from Acid, Poison, and Grit. 


PRODUCES —: BRILLIANCY. Brown & Polson’s 


The “MATCHLESS” Metal POLISH Co. Ltd. Liverpool 











Raising Powder 


“Paisley Floar 


BS es (Trade Mark) 

; ory . as detailed in their “B” 
pnereca threo Cook Book, which 
4 KEATINGS contains many other 
s| POWDER excellent recipes. 

BUGS 





MOTHS 
BEETLES. 


FLEAS) NoTE! | The book will be sent post 


free by B. & P., Paisley on 
receipt of a 1d. stamp. 
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AN IDEAL FOOD FOR THE INVALID AND DYSPEPTI 


Is a complete food, pancrea- 
=) tised, very palatable, and can be 
made in a minute with boiling 
water only. Whilst acceptable 
to all as a light nourishment, it 
is especially helpful to Invalids 
and the Aged. 
eg The “Allenburys” DIET is 
a food for ApuLts and is quite 
distinct from the well-known 
“Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, etc. A large sample posted for three penny stamps. 
te ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
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THE BETTER WAY 


By the Author of 


_ THE SIMPLE LIFE 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. _ 
In crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By the Author of 


THE BETTER WAY 


Popular Edition, 25th Thousand, Is. net. Also in cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ISBISTER & COMPANY, 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
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A REAL WANT REALLY SUPPLIED. 


‘ 

N EVER before in the whole history of medicine has any disease found its remedy 

more surely than has the disease of obesity in the now famous Antipon cure. 

Antipon, indeed, is something more than a Cure for Corpulence. It is a tonic 
possessing invaluable properties. It increases appetite and tones up the digestive 
system, and as it requires no assistance save that of generous food, the Antipon 
treatment may be described as “‘the nourishing cure for obesity,” for whilst the 
superfluous and diseased fatty deposits that clog the internal. orgams and render the 
outward appearance unprepossessing are being speedily and surely destroyed and 
ejected from the system, the subject gains as rapidly in strength and vitality. Eating 
with the keen appetite that Antipon creates, the person under treatment gets 
stronger in muscle and nerve ; outdoor exercise becomes once more a real pleasure, 
and there is very soon a complete return to physical and mental vigour and bright- 
ness. The reduction of weight is apparent from the beginning. Within twenty-four 
hours of taking Antipon for the first time there isa decrease of 8 oz. to 3 Ib., the 
amount depending on individual circumstances; but there is always a decrease, 
which is steadily maintained until the desired improvement is accomplished, viz., 
a complete and lasting cure of the obese condition, the destruction of the fatal 
tendency to make fat of everything consumed, and the re-possession of elegant 
proportions, not merely in the abdominal region, but over the entire body. The 
facial outlines are improved equally with other parts of the body. Antipon is ‘not 
exacting. No troublesome dietary system is enforced, nor are exhausting exercises 
or excessive sweating necessary. The constant use of cathartics is not countenanced. 
Briefly, the Antipon treatment is in every particular opposed to the old-time methods 
of reducing weight by semi-starvation, mineral and other drugging, sudorifics, &c. 
A simple and easy course of Antipon works almost incredible wonders and makes 
one look and feel many years younger. The gradual removal of the fatty matter 
that impedes the free action of the vital organs is in itself a boon to health, for life 
itself is often in danger when these degenerating fat deposits become excessive. 
Many hundreds of persons have written expressing thanks for the permanent benefits 
they have derived from a short course of Antipon, not only as regards the recovery 
of natural elegance of figure, but also as to renewed health and strength. Antipon 
is a pleasant liquid tonic of pure vegetable ingredients. No trace of any mineral or 
other harmful substance enters into its composition. Moreover, it is neither 
constipating nor laxative. Anyone may follow a course of Antipon without the 
least discomfort, inconvenience or publicity. 
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Antipon may be had of any Chemists, Stores, &oc., price 2/6 and 4/6 per bottle ; 
or should any difficulty arise, may be obtained (on sending cash remittance) 
post free, under private package, direct from the sole Manufacturers— 


The Antipon Company, 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














Billiards at Home 

















RILEY'S 


» Billiard & Dining Tables 


Combined (Patented). 


In Solid Mahogany. with Dining Table Top in 
three parts. —- — —_~ | — tor La | 
and lowering. who nnot devo 
roon especially _& ‘Sitarde this table is highly 
recommended for a perfect game. 


Specification.—Solid Thick Mahogany legs 
and Sides, Solid Mahogany Low Billiard Cushions 
fitted with Frost-proof Rubber, Best Slate Bed 
covered with superior Dilliard Cloth, 6 Strong 
Netted Pockets, invisible Brass Pocket Piates, Brass 
Adjustments for levelling, ag ny Markin 
Board with Ebonite Pointers, Set Troe La, 
a Rest, ae a Tips, Cement. 


| 


_ Bize of CASH Orin i Monthy 
Bilitund Table Dinine Table PRICES Payments of 
5ft. 4in. 5ft. 6in. 13100 24s. 
ft. 4in. 6ft. 6in. 15 0 26s. 6d. 
7ft. 4in. 7ft. 4in, 18100 32s. 6d. 
8ft. din. Sft. 4in. 24100 43s 


Deviverry Carrgiace Pat at Orr Riss. 
FREE Full detailed Catalogue with illustra- 
® tions of all kinds of Home Billiards. 
Billiard and Dining Tables, all kinds small and f full 
size Tables and Sundries. 


THE RECORD BREAK in 1901 was 788 by Stevenson, 
@nd in 1905, 821 by. Roberts, both on RILEY'S Tables, 





London Showrooms— 
147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
All Correspondence to Works and Head Offices— 


Ee. WJ. RILEY, Limited, 
Accrington, 

















LONDON CITY MISSION. 


OWING to the GREATLY INCREASED 
RENTS of lodgings in London, the Com- 
mittee of the London City Mission were 
recently compelled to raise the salaries of 
their Missionaries. This has placed the 
Society in a financial difficulty, and must lead 
to a curtailment of its valuable work amongst 
the poor and artizan classes, unless additional 
aid be forthcoming. 


GAN ANY CURTAILMENT 
BE PERMITTED 


in the face of the spiritual needs of the ever- 
growing population of our great Metropolis? 
or will Christian friends kindly come forward 
and assist in averting so great a calamity ? 

Each Missionary costs the Society about 
£100 per annum, and anyone giving this 
amount can have their own representative 
amongst the staff of Missionaries with whose 
work they can, if they wish it, keep in touch. 

Small sums can be put together and added 
to partial guarantees already received. 


Treasurer: F, A: BEVAN, Esgq., D.L. 
Bankers: BARCLAY & Co., Ltd:, 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

{ Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. 
) Rev. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 


OFFICES: 
3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 








Secretaries : 

















EDITORIAL. 


Among the special features 
of the October number of the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE will 
be a biographical sketch of 
SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, 
illustrated articles on The 
RELIGION of RURAL 
JAPAN; ST. MARY’S 
CHURCH, ELY; ON THE 
CAM WITH A CAMERA; 
THE LACE WORKERS OF 
FLANDERS; AND HIGH- 
GATE MEMORIES; and an 
Essay by UNA L. SILBER- 
RAD entitled “AN UNAT- 
TAINED IDEAL.” 
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The Hand that Rocks the Cradle buys the Soap. 


LET IT BE 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


For it has Phas THREE UNRIVALLED MERITS: 








It is delightful in use. It is absolutely pure. 
It protects from all infection. 


4d. a Tablet. 
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Everybody can 
write easily and 
fluently by using 
the 

“ JEWEL” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


It is the Ideal of efficiency, 
combines all the latest improve- OF Q E E F 
ments. Fitted with best qusiity 


14-ct. Gold Nib. 

Tats ented eet ae FOR INVALIDS. 

INVALUABLE in cases of exhaus- 
tion from any cause. 


BRAND &CO., Ltd.. MAYFAIR, W. 


“CALTON” STYLO PEN, 3-. 
Of Stationers or Sole Makers. 



































JEWEL PEN CO., Dep. 113. 
102 Fenchurch St., London, B.C. 
Are you afraid, at the end of each week or month, 
that when pay day comes, you will be told you are not 


wanted any more. There is always this possibility for 
the man who is employed in the overcrowded trades. 

PNA TV MO) D | we anc in A position 
to alter this for you. We can qualify you in your spare 
time, by post, direct to your home, to become an Electrical 
DA : to become an Electrical or Mechanical Engineer.’’ It tells you 

what we can do. 
Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, 


Engineer, the profession that ensures you a good salary and 

a good position. We have done this for thousands, and can 

do the same for you.' Write to-day for our free book, ‘‘ How 

132 Norwich House, Southampton Street, Holborn, London. 
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Just thesIZE ot 2 BROOMS, pest | 
tes ge ae WE INVITE 


L 8 & good sweeper 
should possess. Simplicity itself, cannot 
get out of order. Does not damage the 
carpet. Will be replaccdif wnentiataciety. 
of a jroamonget. Shenes, andF = \- 

i ty, send name of dealer 
oe and G6 direct to Bole Makeis— 
HENRY WALLWORK & Co. Ltd. 

MANCHESTER 


all who use « pen to 
inspect the New Home and 
Latest Examples of the famous 


‘SWAN Fountain Pen 


79 & 80, High Holborn, W:C. 


‘Branches : 93, Cheapside, B.C. ; 95A, Regent Street, 
W , LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 





















Help for the Tempted 


By Amos R. Wells.' 


Tf you can't call, write for catalogue. 
All handssuited. Prices from 


10s. 6d. 





With Introduction by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 





In Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d., 
or in paper covers, is. 6d. 





Lonpon : 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, No. 1 Amen Corner, E.C, 
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The Right Emphasis 


«es 


HERE are a great many notes in 
your new piece,” said the 
Emperor of Austria to Mozart 
concerning a work that the com- 

poser had just produced. ‘‘ Not one too 

many, Sire,” was the dignified reply. To 
how many imposing achievements of the 
present day could the principle of Mozart's 
declaration be confidently applied ? The 
huge poster of the street hoarding has its 
analogue in a hundred walks of life. If 
personal gifts and graces, for example, 
cannot be advertised by poster, they can 
be proclaimed in more subtle but not less 
effectual ways—in the interview, or the 
conspicuous charity donation, or the loan 
of house or garden for a “ function.” 

“Small notes for those who cannot reach 

G,” runs a footnote to one of the anthems 

in a well-known collection. But in every- 

day life men are very apt to disdain the 
small notes, and to deliver themselves of 

a strident ‘‘ G”’ at all costs, even if they 

have to stand on tip-toe to reach it. 

And even where no suspicion of self- 
advertisement arises, the author, the artist, 
the preacher is liable each to mar his 
best work by over-emphasis. What do 
we mean when we speak of “ classic 
repose”’ ? Chiefly, that the balance of 
emphasis in the classic is always right— 
that the impression is made on us without 
violence, without truculence. Modern 
methods are often sadly different. The 
poet piles epithet on epithet, till his subject 
is almost crushed by its adjectives; the 
painter lays on his “high lights” with 
painful insistence ; the composer is ever 
stunning our ears with louder and wilder 
discords. In criticism, some men seek to 
overwhelm by the mere impact of words, 
rather than to analyse and discuss with 
“sweet reasonableness.’”’ One or two 
actual instances will make the matter 
clearer. 

To a standard work of reference, a 
distinguished living Englishman has con- 
tributed a brief biography of Victor Hugo, 
in the course of which sentences like the 
following are by no means infrequent : 
“That he was the greatest tragic and 
XXXIV—s1 


dramatic poet born since the age of 
Shakespeare, the appearance of Hernani 
in 1830 made evident for ever to all but 
the meanest and most perverse of dunces 
and malignants.’”’ From such studies in 
superlatives it is difficult to gather any 
coherent ideas of the poet in question. 
Again, in a volume of sermons by a popular 
preacher, such passages as these are 
readily to be discovered: ‘‘ The Sacra- 
ments of Confirmation and of Holy Orders 
are great and dignified because they can 
be administered only by the highest 
officers of the Church.” “It is recognised 
by the Church that as a necessary condi- 
tion of the Sacrament [of Baptism], the 
water should be applied to the head of 
the person baptized... and it has 
usually been felt advisable by the Church 
that the water should be so applied, that 
it should flow or fall from the body of the 
baptized.”’ No one questions the right of 
this eminent cleric to extol his sacraments ; 
but the enforcement of such details as 
those just cited, is, to say the least, a little 
odd. 

There have, of course, been examples 
of an equally infelicitous fortissimo in 
earlier days—witness a famous passage in 
Jonathan Edwards’s “Sinners in the 
hands of an angry God”’ : 

The God that holds you over the pit of hell, 
much as one holds a spider, or some loathsome 
insect, over the fire, abhors you, and is dread- 
fully provoked ; his wrath towards you burns 
like fire ; he looks upon you as worthy of nothing 
else, but to be cast into the fire; he is of purer 
eyes than to bear to have you in his sight; you 
are ten thousand times so abominable in his 


eyes as the most hateful venomous serpent is 
in ours. 


But so potent is the effect of time that 
such a passage, by reason of its subject- 
matter, seems to us now almost comic ; 
whereas ideas more nearly related to the 
current thought of our own day may be 
equally forced or narrow, and yet impose 
on us by their specious air of conviction. 

What protection have we against the 
crank, the doctrinaire, the fanatic ? It is 
no help to us to be told that we have only 
to read all sides of a question to be able 
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to form a fair judgment upon it. Renan 
carried that fantastic notion ¢o its logical 
issue when he remarked that the art of life 
was to avoid drawing conclusions at all. 
Life, as a famous thinker has said, is not 
dialectics ; and while the opportunist and 
the ‘‘ trimmer ”’ are to be discountenanced, 
the unpractical visionary and the unscru- 
pulous dogmatist, both of whom will beat 
any drum that makes enough sound for 
their purposes, have to be put back in 
their proper places, if the world is to make 
any real advance. 

In any careful analysis, we shall have 
to admit that we trust our instincts quite 
as often as our reason—and more deeply. 
And these instincts have authority ; for 
who still believes in the total depravity 
of the race? New truth and new error 
are both disturbing ; but there is for every 
man a central state of sanity to which he 
ever and again returns, and the appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober is never 
made in vain. Landmarks may be re- 
moved—.in politics, in science, in theology ; 
but through all changes the inner throne 
of judgment remains, inviolate and sun- 
illumined. And there the last word is 
never with the fanatic. 

But this is only one aspect of a larger 
question. All active life may be viewed 
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as a question of emphasis. The human 
soul is a sort of spectrum, with the possi- 
bility of an almost infinite range of effects. 
In the spectra of some souls (to continue 
the metaphor for a moment) certain lines 
are prominent, in others quite other lines— 
so that stars may be said to differ in actual 
colour as well as in glory. And does not 
the art of soul culture consist in developing 
the strong lines of each character to their 
utmost intensity of beauty ? It is more 
than unfortunate that so many Christian 
people fall in love with their own weak- 
nesses. It is the fit soul-elements, not the 
unfit, that we need to tend. 

And out of a right emphasis in life come 
just judgments—just and merciful too. 
For the Christian who is strenuously 
striving for the right emphasis in his own 
life realises that, after every effort has been 
used, there remains an inevitable margin 
of error, since we have not already attained, 
neither are already perfect. “ Life,” says 
Shelley, 

like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 

And to learn to give the true value to each 
colour is the fittest preparation for the 
final synthesis that only the beatific vision 
can bring. 

CHARLES ENNIS. 
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The Balance 


Just are the Scales in His unswerving Hand 
Who traced of old the Writing on the wall ; 
Humbly, in hope and trembling bring we all 

Life’s unavailing fruits at His command. 

To Him the loser wins, the victor fails ; 

For circumstance, and opportunities, 
For talents ten or one He oversees 

Who hears, and knows, and equal holds the Scales. 

His are Divine Decisions, that reverse 
Earth’s partial verdicts, dealings of a day. 

““ Judgment is Mine,” He saith, “I will repay.” 

Just are His Scales who weighs the Universe. 


M. BARTLEET. 
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Thyrza 


a grey cape, the fastening of which 

had twisted round to her right 

shoulder. Her dress, if indeed 
she wore one, was covered by an old 
white pinafore. She was wheeling a 
barrow made out of a large wooden box 
mounted on a pair of nondescript wheels, 
and on the shaft hung an old pail. 

Such a shabby little untidy figure, and 
yet when she parted the thick flame- 
coloured hair from before her eyes and 
looked up, you forgot the dirt in surprise 
at the unusual beauty of the child’s face. 

She drew the barrow to the side of the 
road and taking the pail and an old shovel. 
proceeded with energy toshovel up manure. 

When the pail was full, she staggered 
with it through the gates of the large 
suburban villas on either side of the road 
and gave a loud single knock at each door. 
At some houses irritated maid-servants 
opened to her and then slammed the door 
in her face with a sharp negative; at 
others, elderly ladies tapped at the window 
and shook capped heads at her severely. 
Sometimes she was bidden to go round 
to the back and dump the contents of 
her pail in the back garden; on these 
occasions Thyrza would march out again 
proudly with her empty pail and would 
shut the garden gate behind her with 
exaggerated care, as the property of a 
just person and a customer, for she was 
a practical little body. 

At one house a gentleman was working 
in the front garden. 

“No thanks,” he said to her without 
looking up. 

“Good for your roses, sir!” said 
Thyrza insinuatingly 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

‘““ Here’s a penny for you, but I don’t 
want it.” 

“Best have a pailful, them bushes 
need it,’”’ and Thyrza looked knowingly 
at the rose plants. 

“What a beautiful face ! ’’ he exclaimed 
to himself, for he was a painter with an 
eye ever on the look-out for likely subjects. 

“No,” he. said aloud, “‘ but if you will 


S: wore a shabby old boy’s cap and 


stand still for five minutes, I will give 
you sixpence.”’ 

The amber-coloured eyes glittered ; 
the thought of sixpence—mind you, it 
represented six heavy pails of manure— 
stirred the sordid little soul. 

“Wait till I put the barrow safe,” 
she cried eagerly, and darting off she 
wheeled the crazy box on to the pave- 
ment near the fence, then came to stand 
before him with loosely clasped hands 
and an impish smile on her face. 

* * *” * 

For three weeks Thyrza came to sit 
for her picture—her quaint old-fashioned 
ways and practical assurance amused the 
Painter while her peculiar beauty charmed 
his fanciful taste, and with the selfish- 
ness of an enthusiast he withstood his 
mother’s well-meant efforts to reform 
the manners and appearance of his small 
model. 

““Some clean clothes and a good wash 
would make her look quite respectable,” 
urged the good lady one day when the 
picture was nearly finished and she had 
invaded the conservatory where the sit- 
tings now took place. 

“Washed! Respectable!” he cried 
in mock horror. “‘ Why that is the beauty 
of her!—That glorious face set in her 
dirty clothes, just as your exotics are 
rising out of her pailful of manure!” 

The child stood by regarding her patrons 
with an earnest look. 

‘““What’s respectable ?”’ she asked. 

“It’s being clean and tidy and honest 
and a good girl,” replied the lady senten- 
tiously. 

Thyrza gave the old cape a quick twitch 
over her shoulders. 

‘I am going to be respectable,” she 
murmured decidedly. ‘‘ Good afternoon 
to you,” and the glass door was carefully 
opened and closed behind the shabby 
little figure. 

That was the last seen of Thyrsa for 
many a long day, for though the Painter 
took the trouble to call and inquire for 
her at the terrible flats where she had 
told him she lived, no one knew where 
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she and her people were gone, though 
many were eager to tell all they knew 
about the disreputable family, the drunken 
father and mother, and the numerous 
brothers and sisters. 

“Thyrza she kep’ the lot more or less, 
an’ lor’ ain’t she a limb! Don’t she lay 
into ’em with that tongue o’ hers when 
they’ve drunk all the money Saturday 
nights !’’ So one matron informed him. 

““How could Thyrza keep them all 
on penny pails of manure?” asked the 
Painter. 

“She dances at the Pantomime, winters; 
she can dance too!—make your head 
spin! Then summers she takes a child 
or two hopping—they’re all dark gipsy- 
looking brats all ’cept Thyrza—but she’s 
the sharp un!” 

That was all, and the Painter turned 
away with a sigh, conscious that the 
population of the flats was criticising his 
general appearance from a back point of 
view—they concluded he was a ‘‘ Manager 
come to engage Thyrzy for his Panto- 
mime”’—but he was only a_ painter 
reluctant to lose a good model ! 

Some years afterwards the Painter 
was staying in London—he always went 
up for a week or two once or twice in the 
year, but latterly, since his mother’s 
death, a growing dis..ste to leave his 
own fireside was creeping over him. 
Natural indolence, and an independent 
income deprived him of the necessary 
stimulus to apply himself seriously to his 
profession, and though his works at times 
appeared in the Academy, and even at- 
tracted some little attention, he lacked 
the energy to follow up his small success. 
While his mother lived they had travelled 
abroad together—In Florence, Naples, 
Rome and in Egypt ; but now he remained 
in his comfortable home, only painting 
now and again in desultory fashion He 
would probably not have been in London 
now, but a new acquaintance of his, a 
young artist, had induced him to send 
an Egyptian sketch to the New Gallery, 
and also persuaded him to come and see 
how it looked on the walls, and to do the 
galleries, etc., generally. 

The etcetera in one case was a Music 
Hall where a new and popular young 
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dancer was appearing nightly—one of 
those beings who, springing apparently 
from nowhere, often disappear as they 
came, into obscurity. 

The Painter was not enthusiastically 
anxious to witness the performance. 

“T do not care for Music Halls,” he 
protested, laughing. ‘‘I am getting old, 
and they only bore me.” 

The younger man, who had made the 
dancer’s acquaintance, and was rather 
proud of the fact, replied with some 
eagerness. 

“Oh! the Exotic won’t bore you! 
I’ll answer for that! She calls herself 
the Exotic,’ he explained ‘ because in 
one of the dances she appears in the midst 
of petals of light. It’s not only her 
dancing that charms one, it’s her queer, 
beautiful face. Such a prude she is, too!” 
he wound up in a ludicrously resentful 
tone. 

“Rather unusual in a dancer, is it 
not ?’’ queried the Painter ironically. 

“Yes, rather! You think you're get- 
ting on all right, and she’s jolly as any- 
thing, and then you say something—I 
only offered to paint her—and you find 
yourself brought up against a wall of ice ! 
But come and see for yourself, there’s 
a good fellow.” 

So, too lazy to persist in his refusal, 
the Painter had gone to see the Exotic 
and her dance, and The Exotic had turned 
out to be Thyrza, Thyrza in gleaming 
white, with dazzling petals of light 
radiating round her—dancing the usual 
dance, but not in the usual way, with a 
life, almost a fury tarown into the intri- 
cate steps. 

He knew her at once, even before she 
raised her hands to push back her hair 
with her old gesture, and smiled her old 
impish smile on the audience. He had 
never seen the same hair and golden brown 
eyes in anyone else since the little model 
had left him to become “ respectable,” 
so many years ago. 

““A queer road to respectability she 
has chosen!” he murmured half aloud. 

“Eh ? What ?” asked his companion, 
who had been applauding noisily and 
trying to attract the dancer’s attention 
by exclamations of approval at her 
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performance. “Not going already! Stay 
to the end and I'll introduce you,” he 
added consequentially ; but the Painter 
had struggled into his coat. 

“No, no!” he answered testily. He 
had no wish to renew his old acquaintance, 
yet he felt sorry for the girl somehow. 

“Oh! you need not mind,” laughed 
the other somewhat patronizingly. ‘‘She’s 
quite respectable !” 

“Oh, no doubt!” he replied, but not 
now—some other day, perhaps. Good- 
night !”’ and he escaped. 

For some weeks after his return home 
the Painter had an uneasy feeling of 
responsibility hanging over him. He 
called to mind his mother’s desire to 


civilize the little girl he had brought in 


from the street. 

“ After all,” he mused, “my mother 
would only have trained her to be a house- 
maid or cook, and I doubt if the Exotic 
would have stood that for long!” 

In his studio was the small painting of 
Thyrzaasachild. He had refused several 
offers for it, saying with a laugh: “It 
is the best thing I have ever done, and I 
keep it as a proof of what I can accom- 
plish when I try.” 

Now beside it was a spirited sketch of 
The Exotic, full of life and standing 
poised among flame-coloured petals as 
he had last seen her. 

“T wonder what the third will be,” 
he thought as he stood idly before the 
two paintings one afternoon. ‘ Poor 
little girl, what can be the end of her!” 

Almost as he spoke a folded note was 
brought in to him, it had the appearance 
of a begging letter and he opened it with 
fastidious fingers. 

“Sir,” it ran, “ will you come and see 
me for the sake of old times when you 
were kind to— 

THYRZA.”’ 

There was an address—the same so 
far as he could recollect as the one he had 
gone to years ago at the flats. 

“Who brought this letter ?”’ he asked 
the servant. 

“An old woman, Sir, I was to be very 
particular and give it at once,” answered 
the girl with an inquisitive look. 

“T think I will go,” he said half aloud. 
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In the hall his housekeeper, a prim, 
highly-respected person, stopped him as 
he passed out. 

“Do be careful, Sir,’ she said, as she 
held the door open. “ Maria says the 
woman who brought that note comes 
from the Flats, and she has a bad name 
even there!” 

“Well, she can’t murder me in broad 
daylight,” he said impatiently; “ but 
I'll be careful, Dale.” 

Dale shook her head as she shut the 
door after him. 

“He’s too good-natured to those sort 
of people,’ she muttered, as she went 
back to her own premises. 

On reaching the Flats the Painter 
climbed the ricketty stairs to the top floor 
and tapped at a door. It was opened by 
an elderly woman in a crushed bonnet, 
evidently the one who had brought the 
note, and who had only just got in before 
him. 

“TI thought you were the Doctor,” 
she remarked morosely. “She’s worse 
to-day, won’t last long,’ she added in 
an injured tone. 

The Painter passed in and stood by the 
bed where lay the little dancer, her head 
raised on a pile of old pillows, the top one 
only boasting a torn pillow case. As he 
stood beside her, Thyrza parted the heavy 
hair from her eyes and looked up at him 
with the same elfish smile he remembered 
at their first meeting. 

“Here I am, back among it all,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Come back to the old dust- 
heap to die where I was born. Do you 
remember ? You called me an Exotic 
once ; that is why I took the name when 
I danced. Your mother’s flowers used 
to fall and lie in the dust.” 

“Nonsense!” he said uncomfortably. 
“You will get better soon. How did 
it happen ? You were dancing when I 
saw you last ?”’ 

“ It was the night you came to the Hall,” 
she replied. “I fell on the step coming 
out—they said I broke a little bone in my 
instep—any way I could not dance again. 
They were very kind at first to me, but 
I was ill so long they got tired I suppose, 
and my money went, and mother brought 
me back here. ‘rhere’s only us two left 
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now—we all waste away like this. I do 
miss the dancing and excitement, but I 
kept respectable—always respectable !”’ 
she wound up with a half defiant look at 
him. 

“ And a fine pass your respectableness 
has brought you to ”’ broke in the Mother 
querulously. “It’s all along of my 
letting you go to them Christian soup- 
kitchens,” she added with an irrelevance 
that puzzled the Painter. “A case of 
spoiling the Egyptians’? he commented 
silently. 

“T am dying, Mother,” Thyrza assented 
quietly. ‘“‘ That is why I sent you to this 
gentleman to-day. I knew you at once 
that night,” she said, turning to him 
again. ‘‘I asked your friend why you 
did not come to se: me with him after- 
wards—he said you did not like Music 
Halls, and were ‘ particular ;’ so I thought 
now that I should like you to tell your 
mother that I kept respectable through it 
all.” 

““My mother is dead,” he said gently. 

“Oh! I am sorry! But I am glad 
you know anyway. You were always 
kind.” She closed her eyes wearily. 

“T will come again to-morrow,” he 
said, taking her thin hand in his a moment. 
“You must be made more comfortable. 
I will see to it.” 

“T don’t want anything ; don’t think 
I sent for that!” She turned her 
wonderful eyes on him and smiled in a 
slow, mysterious way. ‘I shall not be 
here to-morrow. My foot will be well 
for I am going where there shall be no 
more pain.—Is not that what you Chris- 
tians say ? While I am lying here little 
sentences like that come to me and they 
seem to make things easier—as Mother 
says it is something to do with the soup 
kitchens! We used to take in the good 
ladies and go to their schools so as to get 
the soup-tickets, I have a good memory, 
and their lessons, though I disliked them 
then, do the good to my mind now that 
their food did to my poor starved little 
body then! Now good-bye! No, don’t 
give Mother any money, we have enough,” 
she added quickly, seeing his hand move 
toward his pocket. 

An angry snort from the old woman 
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followed the Painter down the stairs. He 
paused before the outside door, for he 
remembered noticing a decent looking 
woman in the lower room. He tapped 
at her door, and the same person opened 
it and stood expectant. 

“Is there anything you could do for 
that poor girl upstairs ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ The 
mother does not se 2m to be of much use.”’ 

Mrs. Styles pursed her lips doubtfully. 

“T'll do what I can, Sir,” she said. 
“But the mother’s a bad one. I’ve 
known her a long time here, she was flush 
with money some time ago and left, but 
came back when the girl could not work 
any more, and they’re pretty low in the 
world again now.” 

He handed her a sovereign, and she 
promised to do what she could. ‘‘ Though 
her mother will sell anything I get for 
her. The girl’s clothes are gone for drink 
already ; luckily she won’t want them 
again, she won’t last more than a day or 
two longer, doctor says,” she wound up, 
with the sad philosophy of the poor. 

The following afternoon the Painter 
started for the Flats again. He had 
slipped a shabby little Bible half shame- 
facedly into the pocket of his overcoat. 
““My memory for such things is not so 
good as Thyrza’s”’ he thought bitterly, 
“but she may like me to read to her.” 
He carried with him the last of his mother’s 
flame-coloured flowers, the old plant was 
nealy done for now. 

Mrs. Styles was watching for him and 
opened her door softly. 

“‘ She’s gone, pcor girl—died last night,” 
she told him. 

He experienced a painful shock at the 
woman’s words. 

“T will go up. 
for her,” he said. 

Mrs. Styles put out her hand as if to 
detain him, but he passed on up the stairs 
and she followed him. 

““ She was well insured,” she whispered. 
“It seems they’re Jews, and last night, 
after she died, the mother had her off 
the bed and laid on the bare boards— 
it’s a custom of theirs, it seems. Such 
boards, too, after I’d made her so nice 
and clean!” and she sniffed indignantly. 


I have some flowers 


““She’s gone off now to order a grand 





The Painter gently placed the flowers in her hands 
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funeral with the Insurance—maybe she’s 
taken the key with her,” she added. 

But she had not. It was in the lock, 
and the Painter turned it and opened the 
door. He paused on the threshold, with 
the woman peering fearfully from behind 
him. 

An old ragged sheet was hanging over 
the window, and through its holes the 
afternoon sun shone across the room on 
to the boards where Thyrza lay, her head 
on the dusty floor and the lids closed for 
ever over her wonderful eyes, and on her 
still, dead face the quiet, half-ironical 
expression so often to be seen on the face 
of the dead, which the living love to call 
peaceful ! 

The Painter knelt beside the body and 
gently placed the flame-coloured flowers 
in the dead woman’s hands, where they 


burnt in unison with the halo of hair 
round the white face. 

The Exotic had had her day, and had 
fallen back into the dust whence she had 
sprung. 

“‘ She has chosen the only possible way 
to respectability for such as she, poor 
Thyrza,” he thought as he turned away. 

“The rest of your money, Sir,” broke 
in Mrs. Styles with her subdued voice 
as he went out. 

He paused, looking at the poor woman’s 
pinched face. 

“ Keep it, keep it!” he said irritably, 
and cutting short her thanks the Painter 
went home—to turn two pictures to the 
wall and efface as well as he could the last 
sad picture from his heart. 


RHODA May. 
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Rev. Stewart D. F. Salmond, D.D. 


BERDEEN, though not very 
A large, is one of the finest cities 
in the British Isles. Its streets 

are many of them broad, and 

lined with trees. Its houses are construc- 
ted of granite which is grey and cold, 
but clean and solid, and when the sun is 
shining throws off a myriad sparkles. Its 
University boasts of 
a magnificent pile of 
buildings with ornate 


central and_ coeval 
towers, and a hall 
which for  architec- 


tural symmetry, and 
chaste decorations is 
not easily surpassed. 
Many of its Churches, 
with lofty and grace- 
ful spires, occupy pro- 
minent positions in 
the main streets which 
they greatly adorn. 
Its Public Schools, in- 
cluding the Grammar 
School and Gordon’s 
College, its Library, 
Town Hall, and Of- 
fices for the School 
Board and Parish 
Council, its Art Gal- 
lery and Music Hall are 
buildings which com- 
bine strength and beauty, and are for 
the most part erected upon sites which 
show them off to the best advantage. It 
also contains several statues and monu- 
ments, and four extensive and well laid 
out parks, and possesses a- coast which 
northwards consists of a stretch of smooth 
sandy beach several miles in length, 
while southwards it is broken into rocky 
bays which, though less wild and varied, 
bear a striking resemblance to the cliffs 
and Capes of Cornwall. Of its situation, 
it may be added, that it lies between two 
rivers, the Dee and the Don which, after 
flowing through the romantic highland 
scenery which our late Queen loved so 
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well, empty themselves into the German 
Ocean at a distance of not more than 
two miles. Westward the city extends 
into suburbs which command views of 
the gradually rising hills which merge 
at last in the far-famed Grampian Range. 

But while Aberdeen justly prides itself 
upon these things, and does not forget 
that in size and popu- 
lation it now ranks 
third among Scottish 
cities, its chief honour 
consists in the distin- 
guished men which it 
has produced, who by 
sheer force of ability 
and concentration of 
purpose have risen to 
eminence, . either at 
home or in different 
parts of the world, in 
the various spheres of 
scholarship and enter- 
prise. Of these the 
Rev. Dr. Salmond, late 
Principal of the Aber- 
deen U.F. College wasa 
conspicuous example, 
and his death, which 
occurred last April, 
leaves a gap which it 
will be difficult ade- 
quately to fill. For 
he was a man who played many parts 
and acquitted himself well in them all. 

Dr. Salmond was born in Aberdeen in 
June, 1838, and here, with the exception 
of a few years’ pastorate in Barry, the 
whole of his life was spent. His origin 
though not mean was humble, his father 
being a member of the Aberdeen Post 
Office Staff. His mother was a very 
capable woman, and possessed of consider- 
able refinement, and both of his parents 
were much respected. The struggle of 
those early years, bathed in the far off 
interest of tears, was often reviewed in 
the days of success. Dr. Salmond was 
the eldest of the family, and as he soon 
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gave signs of promise, the question of 
securing the best education for him which 
Aberdeen offered became the subject of 
much discussion. The youth’s ambition 
was to enter the Grammar School, and he 
suffered severe alternations of hope and 
fear before his parents finally resolved 
upon making the effort. At the Gram- 
mar School whose then Rector, Dr. 
Melvin, enjoyed a very high reputation, 
Dr. Salmond made extraordinary progress 


Aberdeen University also that he appro- 
priately received his degree of D.D., and 
his connection with it was always close 
and friendly. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the University 
Court. 

His early piety and love of the Free 
Church of Scotland led him to fix his 
thoughts upon the ministry, and in order 
to prepare himself for it he pursued special 
theological studies, first of all in the Free 
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in the various subjects which its curri- 
culum embraced, and passing from the 
Grammar School entered the University, 
where in due course he took the degree 
of M.A. During these years Dr. Salmond 
contributed to his support by private 
teaching, which took up so much of his 
time that often it was 10 p.m. before he 
could begin his own studies. 

During the period that Dr. Salmond 
was devoting himself to his scholastic 
pursuits his Alma Mater gave significant 
proof of her estimate of his attainments 
by appointing him as Assistant Professor 
of Greek ; and for three years he similarly 
filled the position of Examiner in Classics 
for the same University. It was from 


School, Aberdeen 


Wilson, Aberdeen 


Church College, Aberdeen, and afterwards 
in Germany, chiefly at Erlangen, under 
such celebrated teachers as Delitzsch, 
von Hofman and Thomasius, to whose 
u.ifluence he was deeply indebted for those 
habits of accurate scholarship and patient 
investigation which made him what he 
was, and by which he laid the whole 
Christian world under lasting obligation. 

Most of Dr. Salmond’s life was occupied 
in the discharge of professional duties in 
the Free Church College at Aberdeen, 
but there was a brief space of eleven years. 
in which he fulfilled his ministry as Pastor 
of the Free Church at Barry, Forfarshire. 
He always looked back to this period of 
his career with peculiar pleasure. The 
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quiet of the place, the simple but cultured 
life of its inhabitants, the glancing waters 
of the river Tay, and beyond the bound- 
less expanse of the North Sea appealed 
to his natural tastes, and to the deeper 
sentiments of which he was susceptible. 


The sphere, too, was congenial in other 
respects. 


The congregation which he 


was 
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his discourses were carefully written, but 
his delivery was untrammelled by the 
use of manuscript. He had a retentive 
and unfailing memory which was able to 
recall with ease and without hesitation 
what he had prepared, so that everything 
orderly, finished, without abrupt 
transitions or awkward incompleteness, 
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Marischal College, Aberdeen 


addressed from Sabbath to Sabbath was 
thoroughly qualified to appreciate the 
remarkable gifts and unusual scholarship 
of their young minister. And Dr. Sal- 
mond, though not a great or brilliant, 
was an excellent preacher with a true 
preacher’s instinct and absorption in 
the ends to be kept in view. It goes with- 
out saying that his sermons were based 
upon an exact exegesis of Scripture, and 
showed an easy mastery of the questions 
which he discussed with rare fullness of 
knowledge ; but in addition to these 
qualities he had the talents of lucid exposi- 
tion and fluent speech. I suppose that 


and yet there was considerable spontaneity 
and freedom as though his mind was all 
the time actively at work. Above all 
his ministrations were characterised by 
a sincere devotion to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, a personal realisation of the light 
and life which it brings to those who 
receive it, and an earnest desire to press it 
home upon the consciences of his hearers. 

While at Barry Dr. Salmond secured 
time for the prosecution of several branches 
of his favourite studies, and for various. 
literary undertakings. The Anti-Nicene 
Christian Library was in course of publica- 
tion, and its editors Principal Donaldson 
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and Professor Roberts coming to know 
him, he was entrusted with the transla- 
tion of Hippolytus, Caius, Julius Afri- 
canus, etc., and accomplished his task in 
a way which considerably enhanced his 
reputation. He also translated some of 
Augustine’s works for the edition which 
was being brought out by Messrs. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, under. the editorship of Dr. 
Marcus Dods; and contributed valuable 
articleson outstanding theological subjects 
to the current magazines. 

All of this was preparing the way for 
what was to be Dr. Salmond’s life-work. 
From the first his bent had been in the 
direction of a professorial rather than 
ministerial career as was proved by his 
candidature in 1870 for the Chair of 
Hebrew in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, which had fallen vacant. There 
was an unusual number of brilliant men 
who were competitors for this post, but 
the final decision lay between the late 
Professor W. Robertson Smith and Dr. 
Salmond. Ultimately Professor Robert- 
son was elected, but Dr. Salmond’s name 
was by this means brought prominently 
before the Church-leaders, and in 1876 
he was appointed to the still more im- 
portant position of Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the same college, which chair 
he filled and adorned up to the time of 
his death. In 1898 he was elected to the 
principalship on the occasion of the death 
of the Rev. David Brown, D.D., by the 
unanimous vote of the Free Church Assem- 
bly, warm commendatory speeches being 
delivered by Dr. Walter Ross Taylor, Sir 
William Henderson, and the Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Whyte, of Free St. George’s 
Edinburgh. 

As head of the Coilege, and as a 
Professor Dr. Salmond gave of his best 
to the service of the young men who 
came under his influence. One of them 
who now occupies an important sphere 
as a Christian minister in a town not far 
from Aberdeen, writes :—‘‘ I owe more to 
him than to any other man. His was 
the most potent influence in my life. All 
through my ministry he was to me a kind 
of conscience. I often found myself saying 
to myself, what would Salmond say to 
that ? I never knew a man with a higher 
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sense of duty. That was perhaps the 
greatest debt we owed him as students. 
He made us feel the sacredness of duty 
and made us ashamed of idleness and of 
slovenly, half-hearted work. His own 
work was always done with such care 
and accuracy and whole-heartedness.”’ 
In illustration at once of his readiness to 
help old students, and his devotion to 
duty, the same minster supplies the 
following example: ‘‘ When he was en- 
gaged on his Commentary on Ephesians 
for the Expositor’s Greek Testament, 
and pressed for time to get through with 
it, an old student asked him on short 
notice to assist him at his Communion, 
and at once he said, ‘ Yes, I will come but 
I must bring my work with me.’ He 
went, preached on the Saturday afternoon, 
and then worked ali the evening and far 
into the night at his Commentary.” 
There is no space to speak of Dr. Sal- 
mond’s multifarious contributions to theo- 
logical literature. These included articles 
in the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, The Expositor, The Expository 
Times, The Dictionary of the Bible, 
and other publications. He was joint 
editor with Dr. Briggs of the Inter- 
national Theological Library, and sole 
editor of the Critical Review. For the 
Century Bible he supplied the volume on 
Mark, which is one of the best of that 
very excellent series, and his work on 
Ephesians, in the third volume of the 
Expositor’s Greek Testament is marked 
by a breadth of scholarship, a keenness 
of spiritual insight, and an aptness of 
exposition which are not often combined. 
His knowledge of New Testament litera- 
ture was, in fact, unrivalled, and in this 
his latest work, it is employed with admira- 
ble adaptation in elucidating that wonder- 
ful epistle. But, perhaps, his greatest 
work is that which bears the title, ‘“‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality ’’ which 
after dealing with such subjects as “ Ideas 
of the Lower Races,” ‘‘ Indian Beliefs,” 
“‘ Egyptian Beliefs,” ‘‘ Babylon and Assyr- 
ian Beliefs,’ ‘‘ Persian Beliefs,’ and 
“Greek Beliefs,’ proceeds to a discussion 
of the teaching first of the Old Testament, 
and then of the New, guiding the reader 
with a firm hand through the various 
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speculations of the past to the light which 
revelation sheds upon this burning and 
most momentous question. The para- 
graph in which he sums up the question 
is so suggestive, and affords such a fair 
specimen of the lucidity and artless finish 
of his style that I will quote it. 

“Finally let it be said that a true 
theology will confess its own limitations, 


so much in reserve. It will be content 
to see that all is in the hand of a Godfof 
grace, and its assurance will be that the 
farthest future can discover nothing that 
will not be consistent with the perfect 
Love and Righteousness which are re- 
vealed in Christ.” 

In addition to these literary labours 
Dr. Salmond rendered important services 
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and will not presume to give an answer 
to every difficulty. It will recognise 
that the Christian Revelation is given, 
not to utter all the secrets of another 
world, but to make God known to us and 
bring Him near. It will seek to be positive 
up to Christ’s Word. It will not be ambi 
tious to be wise beyond it. It will be 
satisfied to be silent where Christ’s voice 
has not spoken, and it will leave much 
that is dark in man’s life, here and here- 
after, to the Eternal Wisdom that keeps 


The Mitchell Hall, 


Wilson, Aberdeen 


Marischal College 


to the Free Church of Scotland to which 
he was most devotedly attached, and 
to the city of his birth. In the presby- 
tery and synod, in the Church at Queen’s. 
Cross, of which he was a member, and in 
the School Board, at public meetings in 
behalf of religious and _ philanthropic 
objects, and in the Assembly in Edinburgh 
his influence was felt, and his voice heard. 
Never was he found wanting when a great 
cause had to be advocated, or a crisis 
guided and overcome. The trouble in 
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which his own Church became involved 
by the decision of the House of Lords 
gave him the deepest concern, and no 
one who has taken part in the agitation 
spoke with riper wisdom, or with intenser 
earnestness. There is pensive interest 
in the circumstance that the morning 
in which he breathed his last, was the 
day on which the Report of the Elgin 
Commission was published. 

The home-life of Dr. Salmond had an 
idyllic charm. There he was seen at his 
best. There his kindliness blossomed 
into beautiful luxuriance. He took an 
interest in everything which went on in 


the domestic circle, and derived a rare 
pleasure from pictures, music, and the 
amenities of social life. Very touching 
are the words in which his widow writes 
of her bereavement. ‘“‘I have had a long 
happy life with him and now my loneliness 
is terrible, but there is not a touch of bitter- 
ness in my sorrow.’ Scholarship is great 
but love is greater, and more precious than 
the laudations of the Press, or the memor- 
ials of the Church which delights to honour 
him, is this lily wreath placed upon his 
grave by the hands of love :—‘‘ There 
is not a touch of bitterness in my sorrow.”’ 
S. G. Wooprow. 
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Queen’s Cross Free Church, Aberdeen 
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The Class Revolution in the Colonies 


reverses of fortune have always 

been a favourite theme with 
authors, but in all settled count- 

ries they are exceptional, and the children 
and grandchildren of one class still tread 
in the steps of their parents and ancestors. 
But in the founding of a new colony every- 
one starts afresh. Al] the Old World 
orders are confounded. There is a good 
deal of comedy and a good deal of tragedy 
in the universal transformation of classes 
throughout Australasia. People who have 
known “better days’? and who have 
“had losses”” are more plentiful there 
even than in London. A visitor need 
not always take their histories too liter- 
ally. The grandeur from which they 
have fallen sometimes unduly assumes 
tremendous proportions in their imagina- 
tion. I have met in my wanderings con- 
nections not only of the English nobility 
but of kings and queens. At least the 
claimants believed themselves to be of royal 
blood, but I do not remember the genea- 
logical tree ever having been produced. 
But discounting these magnificent myths, 
there are everywhere traces of a general 
social subsidence and upheaval. It has 
been my lot to find the most striking ex- 
amples in the country, in lonely town- 
ships, or in the solitudes of the bush. 
The Kauri gumfields in the Auckland 
district of New Zealand are the frequent 
haunt of wild, ruined natures,—‘ the 
legion of the lost ’’—with romantic his- 
tories behind them. The life of a gum- 
digger is rough and lonely beyond descrip- 
tion. He passes his days apart from 
his fellow-men, closed in on all sides by 
dense forest, or in the still more desolate 
clearings, and his only change from dig- 
ging and cleaning and scraping gum, from 
cooking coarse meals and washing old 
shirts is a riotous debauch ina primitive 
township. Yet some of these men have 
been gentlemen once, and I have seen 
some really exquisite sketches and minia- 
ture pictures from the hand of one who 
was, or should have been, an artist. In 
the cities the cases are not so character- 


ot in the conservative Old World 
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istically colonial ; I knew of one, a gentle- 
man by birth and education, who fell into 
destitution and sat out night after night 
in the Sydney Domain, till bad weather 
brought a providential illness, and the 
Hospital proved a highroad to compara- 
tive fortune. But an incident of that 
kind might happen in any part of the 
world. A more characteristic case was 
that of a journalist who possessed most 
unusual musical, artistic and social talents, 
and who for some time found occupation 
only as a billiard marker. In a quiet 
little bay in a beautiful but rough hill 
country I once stayed in the house of a 
typical New Zealand farmer. He owned 
some miles of the land about, but, having 
been brought up to rough living and hard 
work among animals, he dressed and spoke 
and behaved in his own home much as 
the ordinary sheep-shearer does. Yet 
his mother had relatives in the English 
peerage, though he himself never mentioned 
the fact to me. 

Much the same experience occurred 
while I was in the North Island enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of a run-holder 
whose family could be traced back to 
the Conquest. I once went to see a 
young teacher of an up-country school, 
whose home was a wood hut on the edge 
of the bush. She waslyingill onastretcher 
bed in a carpetless room, and on a shelf 
above her head was a book of the peerage 
in which she traced her own descent to 
an old and well-known titled family of 
Scotland. Her father, the present baronet, 
was sitting outside on a wood-heap, 
recovering from the effect of his recent 
potations. He did not trouble his head 
much about his birth, but in the intervals 
of his more frequent occupations at the 
public house he earned a precarious 
living by “ bush falling,” i.e. felling bush 
trees. Yet even in that fallen condition 
he had the look of race, and in both his 
handsome daughters it came out strongly. 

An old friend of mine who came of a well- 
known Scotch family, and who always 
seemed to me about the most perfect 
gentlewoman of my acquaintance, once 
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showed me a sketch of a two-roomed log 
hut in the heart of a virgin forest, and, 
telling me that that was her first home 
in New Zealand, said she had been happier 
there than anywhere else in the world. 
This lady had, in her youth, a lover who 
afterwards emigrated to New Zealand, 
and whom she could not trace till, in old 
age, she came across him at last. He 
lived in the same district as the baronet 
I have mentioned and followed the same 
occupation, 1.e. bush-falling and carting 
wood. The children’s governess of one 
of our viceroys belonged to an elder 
branch of his own family and she had 
refused to accept the position of a sub- 
ordinate in his household except under 
certain conditions recognizing her rank. 
But the most famous of all New Zea ind 
romances was that of the Scotch peer who 
for some time worked as a railway navvy, 
when a succession of deaths left him heir 
to an earldom. It was locally reported 
that the first remark of the newly made 
Countess was ‘‘ Now the chiJdren can have 
boots,’ but it must be owned this incident 
has a slightly apocryphal air. 

These are all only scattered illustrations 
of what has been practically a social 
revolution as complete and thorough as 
the first Revolution was in France. Its 
issue has been to thrust down all the weak- 
willed, the dreamers, the theorists, some 
of them people of the finest natures, and 
to raise up the strong and determined, 
the people of practical ability and physical 
energy, no matter whai class they have 
spru’g from. The old barriers have 
been swept away, and in spite of the Eng- 
lish customs introduced by recent immi- 
grants they can never be set up again. 
Some few persons have kept their places 
all through. Numbers whose parents 
belonged to good English families have had 
to start again from the bottom of the 
ladder and have risen, goaded by the 
inherited instincts and ambitions to some- 
thing like their original position. But 
whole classes have sunk permanently. 
Amongst the submerged are the ne’er- 
do-wells of English aristocratic families 
of whom their relatives have tried to 
dispose in the colonies in comfortable 
persuasion that this was giving them a 
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new chance. The only ne’er-do-well who 
has the smallest prospect of success in 
Australasia is the one whose fault is an 
excess of energy for which he cannot find 
an outlet in conventional surroundings. 
The true incapables are a hundred times 
worse off in the colonies than they would be 
in their old homes where they would be 
propped up by custom and family tradi- 
tions and the influences and help of their 
relatives. It is as cruel to send them 
into the wilds as it would be to send 
invalids into war. They sink perman- 
ently and hopelessly. 

Besides these incapables there are the 


“ unsuitables,”’ who have suffered seriously. 


They are very often men and women of 
culture, of talent, and even of genius, but 
devoid of the practical fighting abilities 
and the physical energy that are absolutely 
necessary for success in primitive life. 
The fate of this class is tragic in the ex- 
treme. Most of them would have had 
at Jeast a tolerably comfortable existence 
in England, treading beaten paths amongst 
congenial surroundings, but only sordid 
struggles await them while the material 
foundations of a new nation are being 
Jaid and there is no room for aits and 
learning. Even now there is no career 
for scholars, scientists, artists or literary 
people in New Zealand, and not much of 
a career in the Commonwealth. 

But the greatest tragedy of all comes 
from inter-marriages between men and 
women of widely different origin. Mesalli- 
ances are extremely common because there 
is so little class prejudice. There is, still 
more frequently, a type of unequal mar- 
riage which hardly amounts to mesalliance. 
It is marriage between people themselves 
of the same station in life but of totally 
different origin. In one sense we are al} 
of us equal] and have like feelings, but there 
is another sense in which we are singularly 
unlike and unfortunately the resemblance 
comes out much more strikingly before 
marriage and the differences afterwards. 
It does not take long for anyone to acquire 
a surface veneer oi civilisation. People 
who rise generally nave a large faculty 
for imitation, and now that education is 
universal amongst us the sons and daugh- 
ters of publicans, of pawnbrokers, and of 
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THE CLASS REVOLUTION IN THE COLONIES 


small tradespeople who have made money, 
learn without the slightest difficulty to 
adopt the manners of those above them. 
They intermarry freely with the profes- 
sional classes, and indeed often are in that 
rank themselves. But there are character- 
istics which cannot be acquired as easily 
as society dress and manners, and un- 
fortunately the nouveaux riches still lack 
the deeper underlying qualities that come 
from generations of civilisation. They 
do not even understand them. In their 
own homes they naturally relax and behave 
very much as their own fathers and mother 
and sisters and brothers behaved in their 
childhood. They are especially backward 
in their view of women and marriage. 
Outward refinements are soon slipped off 
in daily intercourse and there is a tragedy 
ready-made. Our pity goes chiefly with 
the more cultured, finer-nerved partner 
in these matches, but no doubt the life 
of the more primitive person is often spoiled 
and he or she goes on to the end bored, 
bewildered, or enraged by another nature 
that is and must be for ever incompre- 
hensible. In marriage the difficulties 
of comprehending another nature and sex 
are trying enough, but they are compli- 
cated tenfold when the husband and wife 
belong to a different range of thought and 
feeling, and to another sphere of customs 
and manners. 

Yet on the whole this revolution, 
though it has not been made with rose- 
water, has done great good. The gain 
has far outweighed the loss. Indi- 
viduals have suffered, but the com- 
munity starts with a better chance of 
happiness for all. Even those painful 
marriages mean that one class is brought 
face to face with another, and that there 
must in the end be an increase of sympathy 
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and comprehension between the two. 
This may be poor consolation for the 
sufferers themselves, but it is sufficiently 
cheering for observers. The superior wife 
does not really “‘ lower to the level”’ of 
the inferior husband. She may sink 
from her own level, but she draws up her 
husband at the same time. In the New 
World the upward tendency is stronger 
than downward. Even the deeper charac- 
teristics of civilisation: must be acquired 
if not in the first generation of those who 
have risen, yet in the second or third. 
They have not a mysterious supernatural 
origin, but are simply the effects of certain 
civilising influences on the mind. The 
widening of human sympathies from the 
free intermixture of classes is enormous. 
It is one of the most hopeful promises 
for the destiny of the New World. There 
is a fraternal kindness between people 
merely as human beings, a universal self- 
respect and respect for the humanity of 
others that seems unattainable in the Old 
World. It may be easier and more com- 
fortable to shut up one set of people in 
their own compartment of ideas and 
customs and morals, and another set in 
another compartment, and the two sets 
may not hurt each other so much as if 
they mixed, but they certainly will not 
recognise well the fact that they belong 
to one human family, and they will not 
work so well together: for the advance of 
the race. 

Progress ought to be universal and not 
partial. This is why the irreconcilable 
division between the labouring poor of 
the East End of London and the aristo- 
crats' of the West End seems to 
Colonials a far more colossa] tragedy than 
al) the reverses brought about by their 
own class revolution. 


EpiITtH SEARLE GROSSMAN, M.A 
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CHAPTER XIX _ |] 
THE ELIZABETH MINE 


for a little. I began to hope Phyllis had 


UT the threatened storm seemed to blow off 
forgotten her wild words. She was a 


good deal at The Pines after Mr. Hope 
Howard’s arrival, and she told me that she “ hoped she had | | 
made a good’ impression.” Colin called upon her future 
father-in-law, but did not see him, and as the Marchesa was rs 
ill, he had not yet been invited to the House Without \ 
Joy. Polite messages of regret were exchanged. That the PANY 


Marchesa was ill was quite true. She was suffering from \ 
\ a bad attack of asthma, an old enemy, and she looked | 
worn to a shadow. Mari and I nursed her—she used often 


iN to call me her “ dear little daughter,’’ and she was gradually | 
We} growing well again, though nothing still was said of inviting | 
ry Hal’s father to the House. Hal himself had now gone to 
| The Pines. It seemed to me that both the Marchesa and fil 
| Colin had always now the look of people over whose heads il 
i the sword of Damocles depended. But of the Stranger in NS 
1 the Turret Room I still heard nothing. Life went on quietly al 
enough for a little, then Phyllis brought me an invitation 
one day to go back with her to The Pines for dinner in order 

to meet Hal’s father, and I was obliged to accept. 


| She and I drove off in the waggonette about six, Pharlane 

in attendance. I had left the Marchesa getting up, a red 
spot on her pale cheek, and I wondered if a summons to 

the turret had come to her, for her hands trembled, and | 

she told me apprehensively that Colin had gone over to 

the other side of the loch. She was really too ill still to 

be up, but she would not listen to me. 

“Would you rather I stayed?” I asked, and she took 
my face in her hands, and kissed it feverishly. 

“TI like to know you are in the house, always, child!” 
she said in her rapid, nervous way. ‘But you had 
. better go now. Phyllis says they think it odd.” YY) 
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THE SECRET OF THE TURRET 


Phyllis was very silent as we drove 
round the lock, perhaps because Pharlane 
was there, but in the bedroom into which 
we were shown at The Pines to dress for 
dinner, she broke forth impetuously as she 
stirred up the little peat and wood fire the 
maid had lit for us in the tiled hearth. 

She was dressing rapidly as she spoke, 
but with less care and absorption than 
usual. 

“Joy, you laughed at my ghost, but 
other people don’t!” 

“Your ghost ?”’ I echoed, bewildered 
and rather terrified. ‘“‘ What do you mean, 
Phyllis ? Who—does not laugh ?” 

“Mr. Hope-Howard, and Hal!” 

I paused, the comb in my hand, terri- 
fied. 

“You told them ? 
the arbour ?”’ 

“Yes, did! And more than that: all 
about Colin’s mean ways, and his queer 
secrets. I told you I would be revenged 
on him! For he has some dark secret ! 
I never told you all, Joy, you were always 
so strangely annoyed if I said anything 
against Colin. I told Mr. Howard I was 
sure Colin had some secret ; he went out 
at such odd hours in the boat, and one 
night I was certain I saw him bring some- 
one back here with him. I could see a 
man’s figure, and Colin helped him up on 
to the pier, and led him in, and yet next 
day no one was in the house! That was 
five years ago. I had bad tooth-ache, and 
I had come downstairs for some tincture, 
and was looking out of the hall window in 
the moonlight. And then, why does he 
spend pounds and pounds on books, and 
never read them? Andon wine, and 
never drink it ? Colin does not care for 
wine, I know that! Then there is the 
queer story about the ghost in the turret. 
Once we had a new maid from Drumnado- 
chit, and she declared she saw a ghost at 
the turret window! She was dismissed 
for saying so, and we kept to the lame and 
the halt and the blind after that! I 
didn’t tell you these things, for I thought 
they would scare you, and you wouldn’t 
like to go on staying with us. But I told 
them, and Mr. Hope-Howard said it was 
very odd, and he seemed to sit and think 
for a long time, and he asked me a lot of 
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questions Hal laughed at him, and then 
he said he’d wygite and ask our lawyer some 
more questions. I was so angry with 
Colin! I told everything; but I—I 
wonder, Joy——”’ 

She broke off then, half-hesitating, half 
repentant. I finished my hair and fast- 
ened my dress, my face averted. Better 
to try not to speak while I felt so angry. 

“What are you thinking ?” she said 
in a small voice then. 

I turned round. 

“T am wondering at you /”’ 

Phyllis’s pretty face flushed. 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Colin has been a good brother to you,” 
I said, ‘“‘ and very kind. You know that 
he has! He loves your mother, and she 
loveshim He has loved you. She trusts 
him. Whatever his secret is, she knows 
and shares it! If you have betrayed him, 
you have betrayed her!” 

“Toy!” 

But I was too indignant to heed the 
growing terror of her voice. 

“It is called the House Without Joy, 
and no wonder!” I continued sadly. 
“Since those within it, betray its secrets 
to its enemies !”’ 

“Its enemies?” she cried. “‘ How 
dare you call them that ? Hal is my future 
husband. What do you know of his 
father ?”’ 

“T don’t know! I knownothing. The 
word slipped out. Why should Mr. Hope- 
Howard ask you questions? What 
should it matter to him? But if he is 
ever coming to the House Without Joy, 
and if——”’ 

The gong sounded loudly through the 
house then, and Phyllis had hastily to 
fasten up her dress. We were both, I 
think, too angry to say more, and she 
sailed out before me, downstairs, where 
the house party were gathered by the great 
fire in the hall, and there was much talk 
and laughter, and everyone detailed his 
or her basket. Lady Martindale was very 
kind, but a good deal absorbed with her 
guests. Mr. Hope-Howard came in late, 
and I looked at himwith astrange nervous 
tremor. A tall, hatchet-faced man, with 
side whiskers, and prominent dark eyes. 
A man with a harsh voice, and a cold, 
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harsh manner. Not a man to whom one 
would appeal, I thought, for mercy. He 
bowed to me politely, and said he had 
heard of me ; he asked after the Marchesa. 
Then I was taken in to dinner by a brother 
of Norman’s lady-love, and she was there, 
looking very sweet and merry. The 
atmosphere was oddly light-hearted after 
that of the House Without Joy. I could 
see very well why Phyllis preferred The 
Pines so infinitely to her own home. The 
long, brilliantly-lit table, with its gay hot- 
house flowers, and silver, its many ser- 
vants, and its long menu, made indeed a 
change from the quiet oak-panelled room, 
with the slate grey loch underneath, and 
the great shadow of the Ben opposite— 
with the Marchesa’s pale face and worn 
features at the head of the table—with 
Pharlane walking round slowly and 
heavily, serving us with Mari’s simple fare. 
And yet how infinitely I preferred the one 
to the other ! 

“We usually make a great row at 
dinner!” Harry Lauderdale said, When 
dessert had been placed on the table at 
last, and we were eating forced straw- 
berries and peaches. ‘“‘ But somehow we 
seem a little off to-night! Miss Phyllis is 
very quiet, and Hal is grumpy because his 
father wants him to go back to town.” 

I looked at Phyllis. She did seem 
unusually silent. Her laugh was forced, 
her smile unready. Was she beginning to 
repent ? Wasshe, too, scared ? And had 
she done any real harm? I could not 
forget that the Marchesa and Colin had 
both appeared frightened of this very man, 
had dreaded the sound of his name. I 
was glad when we left the table, and 
scattered in various directions, some to 
play Bridge, others to the billiard-room, 
and presently Phyllis came up to ask when 
Pharlane would be ready with the waggon- 
ette. She wishe’ to leave early, in case 
the Marchesa was ill. She seemed restless, 
- and I thought rather unhappy, and as we 
were standing alone by the billiard-room 
fire for a moment, she slipped her hand 
under my arm. I could see that her face 
was flushed and anxious. 

“ Joy,” she said in my ear. “ I wish— 
I wish—I had not said all those things ! 
I met Mr. Hope-Howard just now, and he 
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looked at me so strangely and grimly— 
and he had some letters in his hand, 
brought up by the dog cart from the post 
office! And then he called Hal, and took 
him into the smoke room! I—I feel as 
if something were going to part us, and 
yet—how could there be ? Even if Colin 
is wicked—that has nothing to do with 
me!” 

Was she really so selfish as she seemed ? 
I gave a little laugh as I looked up at her. 

“ Rest content, Phyllis,” I said. “ Colin 
is not wicked! They will never find out 
that in any letters! But if E 

We were interrupted then. Two friends 
of Sir Hugh’s had strolled up, talking, and 
they resumed, sitting down on the high 
seat, and watching the game, cigar in hand. 
At first I did not particularly notice their 
conversation. Phyllis had sat down on 
the high, leather-ccvered top of the fender, 
and was holding a fan between her face 
and the fire. The first sentence I heard 
was : 

“But didn’t he lose a heap of money 
over that old affair? The Elizabeth Mine 





swindle ?” 
“Yes, a pot! He was talking about jit 
last night. Said he never was so teken in. 


The fellow was a cool villain, and so 
clever! He was drowned, you know, on 
the ship he took to America—the steamer 
run into, and the passengers all drowned. 
He got off, though the summons was out 
against him, and he’d have got a lortg 
sentence. Clever enough for anything ! 
Howard says he’d have given ten years 
of his life to have caught the chap. The 
odd thing is, Howard tells me, that some- 
one is paying off the shareholders now! 
A son, it is thought. Every year so much 
is put into the hands of a lawyer in Lon- 
don, and the dupes get’a cheque on 
account. Pretty decent of the son, if it is 
a son! Hope-Howard himself gets so 
much. He says it is a drop in the bucket, 
but it is steady. But it don’t seem to 
make him any less vicious. First time he 
was ever taken in—and the last /” 

“Don’t they know the chap who pays 
up?” 

“No. Son took a new name, inherited 
a place in Scotland, Howard heard. He 
was curious about it, for he said he passed 
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Phyllis had sat down on the top of the fender 


a ragged beggar on the muir, the other day, 
who reminded him oddly of the Elizabeth 
mine fellow. What was his name? I 
forget. Something beginning with ‘ G.’ ”’ 
Phyllis had been listening, absently at 
first; we both were. I saw her start a 
little as the door opened and another man 
strolled in. She half rose. I remember 


her face as she did so. Phyllis’s pretty, 
peachy face, with its childish look, and its 
pouting red lips. 

“T say, old chap!” the first speaker 
called out. ‘‘ We were talking of that 
swindle of the Elizabeth Mine. What was 
the fellow’s name? The fellow who 
brought the ore, and got up the company, 
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and falsified the accounts. The fellow 
the shareholders were like to bludgeon to 
death at the last meeting ?” 

“Oh! That old story! 
wasn’t it ?” 

I heard a little breath behind me then, 
the quick, sharp intake of breath, when 
one is shocked or wounded. Phyllis was 
gazing at the speaker with parted lips. 

“Garnet, that was it! Oh! I say, 
Miss Fortescue, have you twisted your 
foot ?” 

Phyllis had stumbled suddenly. Sie 
looked up at the two men vacantly, and 
said she believed she had. Then she - :t 
her hand on my arm, it gripped me w.:h 
something of the Marchesa’s nervous 
tension. 

“Joy,” she said. ‘‘ 1—we—must be 
going home. It is late. Come at once. 
Come with me——” 

The two men stared at her, rather 
surprised, her tone was so odd, her face 
so colourless, but I got up at once, and 
they opened the door for us, and we left 
the room. We ran upstairs without a 
word, hearing Lady Martindale’s shrill 
laughter from the card room. Some one 
was cheating, she said, and she’d “ have 
them up before a court of law!’’ No one 
was on the stairs, nor in the corridor, and 
{ turned up the lamp in the dainty room. 
Phyllis was fastening her cloak, and 
thrusting her feet into her over-shoes, with 
frantic haste. 

“We need not tell her, or say good- 
night—I’ll leave a message,” she said, in 
a gasping, incoherent way. “He might 
come out—and see us. I must get home 
at once, and tell Colin—and tell him— 
warn him——”’ 

“ Tell him what, Phyllis ? ”’ 
I put my hand on hers resolutely. 





Garnet, 


“What has happened? Trust me! 
Tell me!” 

“Oh, yes, I will tell you! I shall go 

- mad if I don’t tellsome one!” She spoke 


as if stricken. “TI feel as if I should go 
mad! For all will be at an end between 
him and me—I see that! Joy! That 
man—that swindler—must have been my 
father !” 

“Your father!” 

“Yes. It all came upon me with a 
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blinding flash. I must have been blind 
for years. Our name was Garnet! His 
name was Hugo Garnet, and we were very 
rich, with heaps of servants and a lovely 
place in Hants. I was at school in Paris 
when the crash came, and they told me 
he had lost everything. Then I heard we 
were to change our name, when Colin 
succeeded to the House Without Joy, and 
we were never to speak of him. I asked 
why ? Aunt Sarah said he had been very 
unfortunate, and people had lost money 
through him, but she said it was not his 
fault. That was a lie, I suppose—a lie ! 
People might cut us, she said. I was never 
to talk of him. My mother never men- 
tioned him, nor Colin. Then we heard of 
his death, when the ship went down. And 
you heard what he said—that man! That 
the son was—paying off the dupes! 
Colin, whom I betrayed, because he was 
. miserly and mean!” 

She moaned this all out in a breathless 
whisper, tearless and dry-eyed. Phyllis, 
who wept, invariably, over trifles! I 
stood quite still, my heart swelling. 

I tried to comfort her—poor, pretty 
Phyllis, the butterfly, broken on the wheel 
of adversity. 

“You did not know, Phyllis ! 
forgive you!” 

“ Yes, I dare say—but, Joy—don’t you 
see—this man—the man in the arbour.” 

She paused, her lips were white. 

“ Phyllis, he isdead! They said so—”’ 

And then I stopped, and I, too, saw it 
all ina flash. How slow I had been! How 
stupid! Was he dead? Was that true ? 

What about the Skulker ? The Prince 
of Dark Corners? The man who came 
ever “in sorrow”’ to the House Without 
Joy,” calling for the boat by the old bell, 
and was hidden in the Turret Room even 
from his children ! 

“Ah, I see!” she cried :gaspingly. 
‘“And so do you, Joy! You have seen 
him! We must get home! He may be 
there—and if that man i 

Someone was calling us on the stairs, 
and I left her, and ran down, to find Nancy 
Lauderdale and explain that Norman was 
staying the night, but we were leaving. 

Thea I went back to Phyllis. We ran 
downstairs, and I called Pharlane, who was 


He will 
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We slipped round to the waggonette like two guilty creatures 


strolling about in the stable yard. We 
bade him hurry, and take the waggonette 
round to the gate. Phyllis, shivering, 
left everything to me to do. But as we 
waited on the grass outside the house, the 
smoke-room window was thrown up 
suddenly, and I heard Mr. Hope-Howard’s 
voice say decisively, with its most metallic 
ring : 

“She is the daughter of the swindler 
Garnet! You have been saved just in 
time! It was a deuced near thing!” 

I looked at Phyllis. She seemed as if 
rooted to the ground. 

“T call it deuced hard lines,’’ Hal’s 
voice complained. “I’m fond of her! I 
call it deuced hard lines! And apparently 


she didn’t know! What 
will you do, father ?”’ 

“T am going there to 
see Colin Fo tescue,” Mr. 
Howard said, “‘ and to find 
his father !”’ 

We caught each other’s 
hand, and sipped round 
to the waggonette like two 
guilty creatures. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE END OF THE DARK 
ROAD 


WE scarcely spoke, even 
when we ran up the ter- 
race, and entered the 
House Without Joy. It 
had never seemed more 
deserted, more dark and 
sorrow-laden, I thought, 
and there was a deep 
silence over it everywhere. 
We passed through the 
, dark old hall, and then 
Phyllis called Mari sharply, 
and the old woman came 
up the kitchen stairs. I 
thought she seemed a 
little confused and _be- 
wildered. 

“ Where is Mr. Colin ? ” 
Phyllis asked. “Has he 
not come back ?”’ 

“He came back for 
dinner, Miss Phyllis,” Mari 
said, “but he hess gone out almost 
immediately. I heard him say he wass 
rowing over for the doctor. The lady iss 
worse.” : 

‘““My mother ? Is she in bed ?”’ 

“Yes. She bade me leave her, but I 
wass to wait up and let you in, but to say 
nothing of her being worse.”’ Mari shook 
her head. ‘“ But she wass looking fery 
ill, and so I hef not kept her bid- 
ding.” 

“Very well. Go to bed now,” Phyllis 
said. She spoke with a kind of desperate 
haste, and then she turned to me as the 
old servant crept away. 

“Joy, we must go and tell her! We 
must—in case he—comes, or sends!” 
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We went up to the Marchesa’s room and 
knocked. No reply came. She was not 
there. I turned and looked at Phyllis. 

“She will be in the turret room,” I 


said. ‘‘ But is there any desperate need 
to tell her now? Better wait till Colin 
returns.” 


“No, no!” and Phyllis twisted her 
hands together as if in sudden terror. 
“ He might send over—come over—guess- 
ing we had heard something! He is a 
hard man! Oh, he is a hard, cruel man ! 
Go and send her down, Joy, and I will tell 
her. My mother will never forgive me 
in this world!” 

Should I go? Was it better to obey 
her ? And yet, as the Marchesa’s terrified 
face rose before me, I hesitated. But 
Phyllis seemed like one possessed with 
unreasoning fear. 

“If he is there, he must get away!” 
she cried. ‘“ Don’t you see that ? Every 
moment may be of value. Oh, go! 
Joy, go!” 

She accompanied me to the window, and 
helped me out. The plank lay across the 
broken piece of staircase. I made my 
way to the door, and found the key in the 
lock. Evidently the Marchesa expected 
Colin. I opened it, and crept up the dark 
staircase. There was no sound till I 
reached the top, then I heard a slow, 
rambling voice—the voice of the man in 
the cave: 

“Very near the end of the dark road,” 
it said, “‘ very near!” 

Then I heard the Marchesa : 
Hugo! My poor Hugo!”’ 

There was no answer, and I knocked. 

She came at once, after a startled pause, 
and got between me and him, but I 
thought it better to calm her at all costs, 
and I put my arm round.her neck, and 
whispered that I knew all, and would do 
anything for them both, but that Phyllis 
must see her at once. 

‘She listened with wonderful calm, 
indeed I could hear a long breath of relief. 

“He told me you had seen him. We 
both trusted you. But, my dear—it is 
nearly over. Colin has gone for the 
doctor—once again. He is dying—has 
been dying for years—of heart disease— 
the old doctor saved him many a time—” 


“ Oh, 
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“‘ Near the end of the long road. Thank 
God !.” 

The words came again with a lo ¢ 
breath. 

She let me in then, and I could see him 
sitting by the narrow window in a big 
chair, a quilt over hisknees, is worn face 
resting on the pillows. Ev'.y now and 
then he raised his hands and let them fall — 
a sad, weary gesture ; every now and then 
he spoke ramblingly, as if picking up the 
thread in an old story that was almost 
done. . 

“If you go to Phyllis, I can stay here,” 
I said. ‘‘ She has something to tell you. 
Is there anything to do?” 

“)Jothing, I think. He has been like 
that for hours.” 

She kissed me softly, and then went 
away. I was left with the poor Prince of 
Dark Corners, at the end of the dark mile — 
the candle flickering on his wan face. 

By-and-bye he began to speak, brokenly 
and ramblingly. The weary brain could 
not rest. 

“ Afraid of the shareholders? Why, I 
used to hold them as if they were dogs 
straiuing ata leash! Ihave faced them 
before, and fought them, and reduced them 
to whining submission! I could juggle 
with figures! I could make them believe 
anything! They will go out swearing I 
know what I was about, after all—what is 
she saying ? A game, woman, a game, 
like the rest. Women are all fools! 
Colin’s mother took it the same way. 
Someone told her a story about me once, 
and she came white and trembling to know 
if it was true! They said I had ruined 
thousands, and she would die if it were 
true! She did die, after the boy came— 
and with her hand on his face—made me 
swear—Pshaw! a foolish oath! And 
then Helen—what is it, Helen? I am 
safe enough, but I can’t stay here! It 
maduens me! Out in the cave with 
Lauchlan Og is far better. He looks after 
me like a woman. Poor fellow! He 
thinks I am hunted, like himself! It is 
the old legend. He has saved me many a 
time, saved the House from shame! The 
old legend! May-be the curse will die, 
Colin, may-be—God ! is this the end of it 
all? The end of the chase? ‘ They will 
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curse you in hell,’ that mad woman cried 
out. ‘They will wait for you, and drag 
you down. You took everything my 
husband had, and then he stole the firm’s 
money, and took his own life! He will wait 
for you in Hell!’ Brainless, raving! But 
—curses—come home to roost !—widows 

. orphans . . penniless women . . old 
governesses . . clergymen’s widows. . 
Fools! Fools all! Who bade them 
invest ? What are you saying, Colin ? 
Oh, that is folly! It was only a game!”’ 

He gave a great laugh then, and to my 
surprise and terror, opened his eyes. They 
stared at me for a moment, and then 
seemed to understand. He almost smiled. 

“ The little maid of the cave,” he said. 
“What is it, child? Why are you 
here ?” 

I put my hand on his cold one. “To 
watch for a little, beside you.” 

That seemed to soothe him, but the old 
murmuring voice began again, the old 
incoherent rambling. He was fighting 
the air—fighting the air—his soul seemed 


to toss, still on a stormy ocean of unrest. 
He always came back to the one thing. 
The people who were cursing him; sad- 
eyed women, broken-down governesses— 
widows—men who shook their fists and 
clamoured for him to come down among 
them—a detective in plain clothes— 
dogging him—the shame, and the stone 
of prison walls. Anything—death rather 
than that! Was death the only way ? 
Rather death a thousand times than the 
sordid horror of Holloway Jail. “She 
warned me,” he said once, “just before 
she died. ‘Gold is a canker, Hugo, and 
the root of all evil! It has parted you 
and me. You loved me, till the love of 
gold possessed you, soul and body. It 
will lead you down the way of death!’ 
And I scoffed and laughed, and she died 
with, that look of awful mute reproach. 
‘ That look of thine will hurl my soul fro 
Heaven.” 

He broke off with a long moan, I 
looked up, and saw Colin standing in the 
doorway. 


(To be concluded ) 


De Imitatione Christi 


O precious Book, for cloistered saints designed ! 
I learned thy rhythm in boyhood’s golden hours, 
Engarlanded with white and crimson flowers, 
And on the emerald turf at ease reclined. 


My tears came trickling—should I walk in dule, 
And, on my shoulders, bear the Cross of Pain, 
While on the lily’s cheek was found no stain, 

And still the rose was fresh and beautiful ? 


With eyes a-weary and with locks grown grey, 
The radiant visions of my boyhood fled, 
My hopes dispelled and fond ambitions dead, 
I turn thy yellow leaves once more, and say,— 


“God’s very finger traced the words I read 
Through tears of crystal when the world was gay!”’ 








FRANK MILLER. 

















raw material of character. The 

supply is very variable even in the 

same person and its quality has 
infinite range. The due discipline and 
disposal of feeling is not easy. Viewing 
our Lord Christ on his human side, what 
part did feeling play in the production of 
His perfect character ? Jesus was a Man 
of feeling as well as a Man of understand- 
ing. Too often these two parts of our 
being are not well balanced. The strong 
understanding is united with a cold heart, 
or the large heart is mated with a small 
understanding. Some are too emotional, 
others not emotional enough. There was 
no want in Jesus either of emotion or of 
understanding ; in Him there was perfect 
balance. 

With what feeling do most of us regard 
the great world of men and things? A 
large number have no feeling whatever as 
the great world rolls past them. They are 
indifferent, impassive. Others are im- 
patient with it all. Others somewhat 
contemptuous and not a little cynical. 
The great fseling, however, of Jesus as 
he stood in the midst of this wondrous 
world was respect, concern, appreciation, 
reverence. He discerned everywhere the 
holy Father. Before His great presence 
and holy will He bowed with- admiring 
consecration. He saw the beauty of God 
in the grass of the field as well as his glory 
in the heavens. To Him the face of a 
child was an angel’s face, and beneath 
the coarsest and poorest life He ever saw 
the soul with its vast possibilities. For 
the people His respect and concern were 
unbounded. Their egotism, their rude- 
ness, their prejudices did not disgust Him. 
He passed these things by <s spots upon 
a great temple of God ; and was filled with 
admiration and reverence, even awe, at 
ine vastness of the scale, the dignity of the 
design, and the worth of the material of the 
whole structure of humanity. Human 
love, however lowly its garb, was to Hini 
divinely beautiful and infinitely precious. 
He could not treat with disrespect father 
or mother, neighbour or friend. The 


figs -agae is an essential part of the 


The Heart of Christ 


home was to Him holy ground. For saint 
and prophet, for the great and good he 
had no hero worship, but he had deep 
admiration. He never gave them faint 
praise or shot at them envious criticism. 
Irony and sarcasm Jesus had at command ; 
with them He could smite follies and hypo- 
crisies ; but for men and religion he ever 
had respect and reverence. He despised 
no person, however humble or wicked. 
He hurt no man’s religious feeling, how- 
ever erroneous. Had he entered a Moham- 
medan mosque he would have put off the 
shoes from His feet ; had he seen a poor 
soul kiss the toe of the Pope’s statue He 
would not have jeered. He would not 
have sneered if the dissenter’s prayer had 
some bad form, or if the Churchman’s 
worship had some superstitious rites. The 
sin of the world and the pathos of life, the 
great tragic struggle all around Jesus felt 
so as to separate Him altogether from the 
frivolity of the Pagan world of His time 
and of ours. A reverent heart! It is of 
great price. Without it, there is no 
religion, no art, no poetry, no joy of soul 
or glory of life. 

Before a gorgeous sunset or in the 
presence of great events to be petty, angry, 
conceited, is scarcely possible. We are 
therefore quite prepared to receive 
Christ’s testimony, that he was “‘ meek and 
lowly of heart.’ As reverent He could not 
be other. Anger, however, or more 
correctly indignation, is a proper quality 
of the heart as is the eye a proper feature 
of the face. There is an anger as divine 
as the frown of God and an anger as base 
as the hiss of the serpent. Anger may be 
a holy fire on the altar of the heart or a 
devouring flame of the fabric of life. 
Jesus Christ could be, on fit occasion, 
angry, indignant. When the Pharisees 
murmured at Him for healing on the 
Sabbath, he looked round about upon them 
in anger being grieved for the hardness of 
their heart. When He was about to raise 
the daughter of Jairus He bade the 
mummers, the professional mourners, 
cease from their inane cries and tears; 
and when they would not He in anger put 
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them out of the chamber. At the grave 
of Lazarus a storm of wrath, such is the 
force of the original word, swept through 
His soul, He was indignant, agitated at 
the ravages of death and at the approach- 
ing horrors. Before the accumulated 
hypocrisies and atrocities of the Pharisees, 
his heart became a very volcano of wrath 
pouring out upon them a burning lava 
stream of woes. Yet Jesus Christ was 
meek of heart. The fiery steeds of His 
wrath were obedient to the reins of truth 
and wisdom. He was not hot-tempered, 
not short tempered, not evil tempered. 
He was not irascible. He was not tart or 
sour or bitter. He knew nothing of pique 
or spite, of rancour or vengeance. When 
reviled he reviled not again. When 
insulted, he answered nothing. When 
unjustly smitten he meekly said, “‘ Why 
smitest thou me ?”’ His anger was the 
flame of truth corsuming falsehood, the 
lightning of justice striking wrong; it 
was love burning against selfishness. He 
was meek of heart. 

His meekness had its base not as ours 
mostly in a consciousness of our own 
failures and defeats ; but in the vision of 
the might of truth, the rule of right, and’ 
the love of the Father. 

Allied with this meekness of heart was 
lowliness. Great strong personalties like 
Christ’s are tempted to pride and haughti- 
ness. They are apt in the consciousness 
of strength to feel they can do any thing. 
Their feeling of superiority to others 
tempts them to slight others and under 
estimate opposition. But the greatness of 
Christ was of that supreme quality which 
involves lowliness. The very greatness of 
his aims excluded all mere self-confidence 
and despising of help. He saw the vast- 
ness and complexity of the sin He under- 
took to defeat, and while he doubted not 
the final issue He was not high-minded 
and self-sufficient. 

Some are humble enough in word and 
behaviour ; they are studiously courteous, 
deferential ; they indulge in self-depre- 
ciation and go out of their way to praise 
others. All feel, however, that in heart 
they are as proud as Lucifer. They accord- 
ingly without suspecting it assume airs 
and take on tones whose pride is the more 





offensive because so unmistakably real. 
Jesus, however, while treating all with 
genuine respect and quite appreciative of 
worth, never went out of His way to praise 
others. He was too lowly to judge others. 
He moreover never indulged in self-depre- 
ciation. On the contrary he rather 
asserted Himself; he claimed a unique 
knowledge of God and of man ; He claimed 
faith in Himself as the Creator of the 
Kingdom of God and the Saviour of men. 
In all this He was truly lowly of heart, 
for all His claims were absolutely true and 
were obviously made in the interests of 
men and in a spirit of lowliness. In the 
midst of these claims he gave all others 
their due, slighting, depreciating none. 
He responded warmly and quickly to any 
confidence ; He had real joy in the recogni- 
tion of Himself by the humblest. He was 
meek and lowly of heart. 

And in all natural affection the heart of 
Jesus was not wanting. Parent, brother, 
sister, friend he loved. The form of affec- 
tion, however, that we specially note is 
that of compassion—love towards the 
suffering and the sinful. Christ had com- 
passion on the multitude when they were 
faint with hunger. He was grieved at 
the oppressions of the poor as well as at 
their own improvidence. For the halt, 
the blind, the deaf, the diseased, he had 
the most helpful pity. The widow mourn- 
nig over her dead son touched deeply his 
heart. A tender, compassionate, sympa- 
thetic heart was the heart of Jesus. 

Jesus wept over Jerusalem. Were he 
among us to-day and looked over our cities 
so many in number, so much of them mean, 
sordid, squalid, the beauty of earth shame- 
fully trampled down in them and the glory 
of heaven insolently blotted: out from 
them, so many of their denizens poor and 
miserable, vicious and ungodly, would He 
not weep over them? Would He not 
have something to say in the way of cast- 
ing out their devils of covetousness and 
competicion ? Would He regard the state 
of our cities as inevitable, as the natural 
result of economic law and therefore com- 
placently tolerate their frightful evils ? 
Would not His compassionate heart 
constrain Him to support benevolent 
institutions and municipal and political 
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movements which somewhat alleviate 
these evils ? 

But Jesus saw that the open sore of the 
world and of our cities is not competition, 
is not poverty, but is ungodliness. He 
knew that the social problem was not 
economic but moral and spiritual. He 
therefore mourned and wept that men 
knew not the Father and would not come 
unto Him that they might have life. So 
deep was His compassion that He suffered 
death not primarily to put away economic 
wrongs but to put away sin. Society to- 
day has not a little pity for pain and not 
a little compassion for misery, but this 
compassion of the heart of Jesus is what 
we need—the compassion which while 
not neglecting the symptoms, seeks to 
heal the disease itself. 

And withal the heart of Jesus was a 
brave hopeful heart. The evil world is 
a great bully. It tries to intimidate ; it 
will, if it can, terrorise by its noise and 
fury, its thunder of threatening and dis- 
play of power. It needs courage to pursue 
good in this world—courage of an order 
higher than the physical courage of battle. 
The man who stands up before an army 
of troubles, who though defeated again 
and again, yet still with brave heart 
presents a bold front to adverse fortune ; 
or the widow who, though her heart bleeds, 
gathers her little strength and strives in 
spite of the cowardly blows of the world 
to maintain herself and children; or the 
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reformer who, though resisted at all 
points and forsaken by friends, still 
presses on—these persons exhibit a courage 
of heart of the highest order. With this 
bold brave heart Jesus Christ confronted 
a hostile world. In the sweet morning of 
His Galilaean ministry all went well. The 
people heard him gladly, the leaders 
regarded Him with interest. But soon 
the clouds gathered. As the leaders per- 
ceived the spirituality of His message and 
feared its disastrous consequences to them, 
they opposed and hated. The people also 
began to fall away. The air about Him 
became heavy with threatening and peril. 
His sensitive heart with something of 
despondency and entreaty, said to His 
disciples, “‘ Will ye also go away ?” The 


-cross came clearly into view. But the 


heart of Jesus failed not. ‘ He set his 
face stedfastly to go up toe Jerusalem.” 
Against terrible odds he pressed on without 
blenching. From His cross He plucked 
hope: “If I be lifted up I will draw all 
men unto Me.” He viewed His death as 
a condition of, nay, the cause of ultimate 
victory: ‘“‘ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Hence without fear he stood up before 
high priest and Roman procurator. How 


this His example gives persuasive power 
to His word, “ Let not your heart be 
troubled ; believe in God, believe also in 
Me.” 


ALBERT GOODRICH. 














Rowfant 


Worth Church, Sussex 


Tuy Courts. 
Since Saxon king crowned Christ his Lord and 
Head, 
A thousand years (to God but as one day) 
Within these courts have passed, but where 
are they 

Who worshipped here, whither to what clime 

fled ? 

Where those bold master-builders vanished ? 
Who oncelike us, within these precincts grey, 
Sought for that light which leads no man 

astray ? 

When the great army of the saintly dead ? 
Still in Thy courts those happy spirits 

dwell. 

In worlds far off, or near, below, above, 

Alike the mansions of the Father’s love, 

There will our lost be found—there shall we 

see 
That city fair beyond Time’s power to tell, 

Regions of bliss, realms of eternity. 

A. BRIDGE. 
EAVING Three Bridges Station on 
the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast line of railway, a beautiful 
: country footpath leads across the 
fields to the old Parish Church of Worth, 
romantically situated upon a knoll em- 
bosomed in trees. At the entrance, as 
time-worn and picturesque as any in the 
kingdom, stands the ancient lych-gate. 
Passing thence down an avenue of limes, 
we come upon the venerable edifice itself, 


which still retains its pre- Norman form and 
features though centuries have rolled 
away since then. Indeed, Worth Church 
may claim without pretence to be one of 
the most remarkable in England.~ Its 
peculiarity of form and great antiquity, 
exhibiting one of the earliest examples of 
the purely English cruciform churches, 
which became afterwards so general 
throughout the land. In the stately 
Gothic cathedrals that adorn our country 
we see them attain to their highest develop- 
ment and beauty. The claim of Worth 
Church to be “ very ancient’”’ is beyond 
dispute, both by reason of the pronounced 
style of its architecture, everywhere 
apparent to the practised eye of the stud- 
ent in ecclesiology and by the actual 
historical evidence of its existence at and 
before the coming of the Norman con- 
queror to our shores. It was then that 
the church and lands around found an 
owner in William de Warren, the choleric 
son-in-law of William I., to whom the 
King, soon after his settlement on the 
throne, made a grant in perpetuity. In- 
deed, Earl de Warren is said tu have 
possessed forty-three lordships or manors 
in Sussex alone ; and, to this day the arms 
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of the De Warren family are to be seen 
emblazoned in the north transept window, 
although the lands and manors have long 
since passed away into other hands. 
About the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the daughter of the last of the 
De Warrens married the Earl of Arundel ; 
from this we can determine that these 
emblazoned arms 


have.”’ This manor of Ditcheling then 
embraced part of the present parishes 
of Charley, Ardingly, Balcombe and 
Worth. It is important to remember that 
the manor, not parish, was the boundary 
of a district in Domesday Book time. 
Manors are often to be recognised in 
different parishes as mentioned in 

: Domesday Book, 





are of some an- 
tiquity. Speak- 
ing of old-stained 
glass, it may 
interest the 
reader to note 
that Sussex was 
one of the earliest 
places known for 
the manufacture 
of glass, as re- 
corded in Char- 
nock’s Breviary 
of Philosophy. 

As for glass-m: cers, 
they be sca .t in 
the land 

Yet one there is, 
as I understand, 

And in Sussex is 
now his habita- 
tion ; 

At Cheddingford he 
works his occupa- 
tion. 

To return to 
the church itself, 
long before the 
Earl de Warr :n 
and the Con- 
quest, this 
church had been 
in the possession 
probably of 
Saxon kings ; for 
it is supposed 
that Worth 
church passed under the will of Alfred 
the Great to his third son, Ethelward, 
if the ‘‘Wyrth”’ mentioned in Saxon is 
the Worth of modern English. We also 
know that Alfred the Great possessed 
estates in this part of the county, for he 
bequeathed the manor of Ditcheling to 
his cousin or kinsman Osforth, with 
other places in Sussex which the will 
mentions, “‘ are all that I in weal district 








The Parish Church of Worth 


although the 
names of the 
parishes them- 
selves may. not 
be. 

And now com- 
ing to the church 
itself everyone, 
with an eye train- 
ed to observe, 
will perceive that 
the building has 
separate and 
distinct courses 
of footings to all 
its walls, some of 
them well above 
the. ground-base. 
This base, in two 
stages, the upper 
receding, de- 
serves a passing 
remark; for, 
rough and rude 
though it be, it 
recalls to mind 
the graduated 
plinths of class- 
ica] architecture. 
This plinth was 
usual in all build- 
ings erected by 
the Italian archi- 
tects who dwelt 
in Britain during 
the Roman occupation. Worth church, 
then, contains the following interesting 
features characteristic of Saxon or pre- 
Norman times, derived no doubt from 
Roman examples existing in the country. 

(1) Arrangements of walls into panels 
by pilasters of stone. 

(2) Quoins at angles of building alter- 
nately long and short. 

(3) Rough balusters, bulging outwards 
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in centre, used to divide openings, as in 
the three nave windows, which are pro- 
bably the only examples of Saxon windows 
to be found in any church nave in England. 

(4) The square abaci at the springing of 
the arches. 

(5) The square head moulding round 
arches. 

(6) The graduated plinths of Italian 
architects. 

(7) The ground 


plan witha psidal 
end. 
Between the 


north and south 
ancient door- 
ways stands a 
very old and 
curious font. It 
really consists of 
two fonts, placed 
one above 
another. The 
visitor also will 
not fail toobserve 
the position of 
the font, stand- 
ing as it does 
between the two 
doors. To -the 
east side of the 
south door he will 
perceive a stoup 
for. holy water. 
Like most an- 
cient churches 
Worth has its 
“Devil-door.” 
Why the north 
door was so 
named is, accord- 
ing to ancient 
legend, account- 
ed for by the supposition that at baptism 
the evil spirit was “exorcised to depart 
from the child in the Holy Name, and the 
door was opened to allow of its departure, 
and then immediately slammed to again. 
The quickness with which the door was 
shut prevented the return of the devil 
to influence the child’s career. 

Among other objects of interest is a 
beautifully carved oak pulpit of the six- 
teenth century, a church coffer ; some fine 
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The Transept Arches 





carved oak rails in chancel, a piscina 
recessed in wall covered with a shelf, 
perhaps to serve as an aumbry ; a Tudor 
arch with plain stone bench for sedilia ; 
the transept arches ; a modern lectern of 
good design in carved oak of two angels 
bearing the Bible on outstretched wings ; 
and the apse seen through the stately 
chancel arch, one of the most remarkable 
of its kind in England. The stone bracket 
close to the chan- 
,.. cel arch near the 
“ south window, 
clearly indicates 
where the rood 
beam once rest- 
ed, but alas! it 
and the beautiful 
chancel screen 
are no longer to 
be seen. 

In the church- 
yard of Worth is 
the tomb of the 
poet Frederick, 
Locker Lampson, 
whose genial, 
witty and pol- 
ished verses are 
well known to the 
public in his 
London Lyrics, 
which appeared 
in 1857. He was 
not only a poet 
but the friend 
of poets, and 
the following 
amusing anec- 
dote told by him- 
self concerning 
Englani’s great 
poet, Tennyson, 
is worth recording. 

“One afternoon I was packing Tenny- 
son’s portmanteau, packing for both of 
us, as he was suffering from gout. The 
weather was so hot that we had taken off 
our coats, he, the while being seated on 
the edge of his bed smoking his pipe. 

‘“ As the packing was almost completed, 
and it was near the hour of departure, 
I cleverly hoisted him into his coat 
and bade him be easy; however.’. he 
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complained that the garment was tight and 
that he would rather wear his other coat, 
his older and bigger coat. He would much 
prefer his bigger one. As the time was 
getting on, and as I did not covet the 
labour of unpacking and re-packing, J 
insisted that the coat he already had on 
did as well as possible, infinitely better 
than the older 
one. 

““Now, be 
aisy,’ says I, ‘ or 
if you can’t be 
aisy, be as aisy 
as you can.’,” 
“This quenched 
my poet; he re- 
turned to his 
pipe. He was 
plaintive, but he 
submitted. 
When I had 
quite finished 
and looked round 
for my own coat, 
I found that I 
had not only 
packed up both 
of Tennyson’s, 
but that I had 
squeezed him 
into mine, my 
comparatively 
little coat. 

** At last, when 
my blunder was 
set right and 
when all was 
comfortably 
arranged, the 
dear fellow vol- 
unteered some- 
thing very kind 
about the trouble 
I took for him. 
I assured him it was no trouble—quite 
the contrary. He was silent for a while 
and then he said, ‘ Locker, I think you 
have a physical pleasure in packing.’” 

Mr. Locker possessed perhaps the 
richest and choicest Library of old English 
poetical and dramatic literature in 
England at Rowfant, his country place in 
Worth, Sussex. The Avon folios, Love- 
XXXIV—g3 


The Old Font 
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lace, and the first edition of Walton, and, 
in Walton’s own handwriting his wonderful 
receipts for bait—all these and more, 
quartos, Aldines, prints, alas Rowfant will 
now know no longer, America having 
stepped in and secured these treasures. 

And now with one more anecdote,“ jas 
told by:himself, we will finish our narrative. 

“Let me now 
tell you the 
adventures and 
fate of an old. 
old volume. 
When I was at 
the height of my 
book - collecting 
mania I hap- 
pened to meet a 
Mr. Anthony 
Horneck, an 
elderly clergy- 
man who must 
have been ma- 
ture in dullness 
from his tender- 
est years. This 
Horneck was ja 
strong but tedi- 
ous converser 
and he gave me 
a very detailed 
account of a 
wonderful bar- 
gain he had once 
picked up in the 
shape of a thin 
folio from the 
Pynson Press, 
the imprint, 
Lond. In vico 
vulgacetor. Flete 
streete, 1510—a 
beautiful speci 
men. It was 
quite perfect and 
of curious rarity. My man _ described 
how, after much manceuvring he had 
secured the prize for the small sum 
of one sovereign; that a little while 
afterwards happening to take down 
his Pynson, he perceived it was 
infected with worms—alive with them. 
This filled him with apprehension that 
they might defile his whole library, which, 
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I should say in passing was composed of 
modern and very ordinary volumes— 
‘Only books to read, sir,’ as the late Mr. 
Tilly used incisively to put it. ‘ But,’ 
said Horneck, with a cunning leer, ‘ I took 
prompt measure to prevent that ; I buried 
the Pynson—I put him underground, sir. 
Perhaps you don’t know that garden mould 
is a remarkable purifier?’ ‘What an 
excellent idea!’ saidI. This new method 
of treating a valuable book-interested me 
exceedingly, ‘and was it effectual ?’ 
‘ Yes,’ replied he, with increasing anima- 
tion. ‘I stopped all chance of the danger 
spreading.” ‘Well,’ continued I, ‘and 
how long did you keep him buried ? 
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Oh, he’s still there!’ ‘Still there! 
exclaimed I, in amazement, ‘and when 
do you mean todigitup?’ ‘Digit up!’ 
said he with rather a puzzled air. ‘I do 
not know that I shall ever digit up! You 
remember, my dear,’ turning with a com- 
plaisant air to his admiring wife, ‘ I buried 
it under the apple-tree opposite your 
boudoir window’; then with increasing 
animation : ‘ You know it was that spring 
when the Persian cat kittened in my 
sermon box. It’s curious how time flies ! 
It must be six or eight years since I buried 
that Pynson!’ , Habent et sua fata libelli, 
as the Latin grammar has it.” 
ARTHUR BRIDGE. 
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Institutes of Social Service 


in this country an Institute of 

Social Service, after the example of 

that already existing in America, 
co-operating with the corresponding or- 
ganisations in France, Italy, Sweden and 
Germany, all interested in its objects 
will desire to know something in detail 
as to what such Institutes accomplish. 
President Roosevelt, himself an ardent 
social worker, has recognized in this 
new work a_ world-wide movement, 
fraught with untold good to the race, 
and indeed, if its promotion of brotherly 
feeling were only instanced by his 
having Mr. Cleveland as a fellow mem- 
ber of the American Institute, it would 
be a happy augury in itself. Nothing 
will more effectually tend to the pro- 
motion of peace and = good-will, either 
between individuals, creeds or nations, 
than joining hands in social work, in 
encouraging one another to meet needs 
common to all. 

None of these Institutes, it should be 
clearly understood, are planned to cover 
ground already worked, but to occupy 
distinctly new spheres. Instead of clash- 
ing with any existing agency, their object 
is to assist and stimulate any practical 
effort for the improvement of our social 
conditions, irrespective of creed or party. 
They are not societies undertaking social 
service themselves, but allies for every 
society or individual so engaged. They 
form independent central bureaux of 
information. They are agencies for pro- 
moting co-operation, and as far as possible 
diminishing over-lapping. What the 
Charity Organisation Society does in 
directing the application of alms, an Insti- 
tute of Social Service does in directing 
the application of effort. 

Above all it is essential to bear in mind 
that their one field is service—not science, 
not economics, not theory, but practice— 
practical methods of social service. At 
the same time the information and ex- 
perience accumulated by these Institutes 
is of the utmost value to students of 
sociology and economics, especially as it 
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is defined and readily accessible. Their 
operations group themselves naturally 
under two heads, collection and dissemina- 
tion. Accuracy and completeness 
being essential conditions of successful 
action, the most important step, though 
only a means to an end, is the collection 
and classification not only of the pub- 
lished reports of all organizations for 
social service, but of special reports on 
those conspicuous for failure or success. 
This material, carefully indexed, is at 
the disposal of all who may find it of use. 

Anyone desirous, for instance, of meet- 
ing some local need by engaging in one 
or other of the innumerable forms of 
social service, can readily ascertain from 
an Institute of Social Service where, and 
on what lines, that particular work has 
been done most successfully, and can be 
put in touch with others similarly engaged. 
Or it may be that it is desired to extend 
and develop some existing agency, so as 
to enable it to fulfil its purpose more 
effectually. In both cases there lies 
ready to hand information which it is 
beyond the power and patience of most 
social workers to collect—as costing much 
time and money,—besides the risk of 
overlooking what may after all be the 
best example, although small and insigni- 
ficant. 

Often it is not the conspicuous institu- 
tion of large means and over-burdened 
committees that affords the most practical 
lessons, but the untrammelled individual 
effort, controlled by one mind, where 
everything has to be turned to the best 
account, and the contriver is in close 
personal touch with the work. This has, 
indeed, been the initial secret of almost 
all our great institutions engaged in social 
service, and from this source they will all 
do well to continue to draw inspiration. 

But. merely rendering this information 
available for those who cared to apply 
would not go far of itself. Vast numbers 
of possible workers are either not engaged, 
or only partially so, for lack of something 
to bring the needs of others forcibly before 
them, or to appeal for their assistance 
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in some definite direction. To those 
whose sympathies and activities are al- 
ready aroused, it is quite mconceivable 
how many there are who would stand 
by their side if properly summoned. There 
is a baneful habit of considering that 
most of those at present taking no part 
in the struggle to improve the lot of their 
neighbours, to be incapable of being 
interested to the point of action. Even 
in the minor matter of providing funds, 
the purses of large numbers are closed 
simply because their sympathies have 
not yet been touched, and their better 
natures have not yet been successfully 
appealed to. The truth is that probably 
no one is so selfish or so degraded that he 
could not be induced to help some equally 
unfortunate neiglibour, if but brought 
into personal touch with his needs. And 
it is certain that no single deed of kindness, 
however small, is without its immediate, 
ample reward in the thereby elevated 
character of the doer. We all need but 
be kept up to the mark in serving others, 
to achieve the best of which we are capa- 
ble. 

This can only be accomplished by mak- 
ing urgent needs more widely known, 
together with the records of successful 
attempts to meet them. Nothing stimu- 
lates action more than the sight of success, 
and many forms of social service which 
deserve re-duplication throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, are con- 
fined to one or two localities. By public 
lectures and by the distribution of litera- 
ture, an Institute of Social Service can 
bring such practical object lessons pro- 
minently before the public. Foreiga 
enterprises of this nature which are adapt- 
able to the needs of our country, will be 
similarly made known, the co-operation 
of the British Institute with kindred 
Institutes in other lands facilitating an 
interchange of information of untold 
value. 

When certain forms of social service 
capable of meeting ;widely felt needs are 
seen to be successful over limited areas, 
special steps may be taken to bring them 
to the notice of others who might adopt 
them. There are many institutions and 
methods in existence on the Continent 
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and in America which might with great 
advantage be adopted over here, if once 
made known. Forty years ago, for in- 
stance, separate juvenile courts with 
separate machinery and special methods 
were made trial of in Massachusetts. 
Notwithstanding their most excellent 
results, owing to the lack of an Institute 
to make their advantages known, it was 
nineteen years before they were tried 
outside that State, and it is only within 
the last few years that they have been 
adopted by the leading cities of the United 
States. It is only a matter of months 
since this admirable measure has been 
partially adopted in Dublin, and only 
now is a Bill promised in Parliament 
for their creation throughout the King- 
dom. By bringing forward practical ex- 
amples the Institute can bring about 
many such urgent reforms. 

The value of the créche was discovered 
in Paris in 1844 : it was not till ten years 
later that the idea crossed the Atlantic, 
and was put into practice by one city. 
It took another decade for this first ex- 
periment to be duplicated, and it was 
upwards of thirty years before the créche 
became a recognised institution in most 
great centres of civilisation. This was 
in the unenlightened days before experi- 
ence was filed and made available. It is 
only now, as a result of this systematised 
dissemination of examples, being intro- 
duced into factories which employ mar- 
ried women, that their children may be 
properly provided for while they are at 
work. 

Another example may be taken from 
the improved conditions of labour which 
many of the most advanced and prosper- 
ous business concerns have proved con- 
ducive to prosperity. These need only 
become widely known for other firms to 
follow suit, with manfest advantages to 
all concerned. But unless it is someone’s 
business to make these things known, they 
reach comparatively few, and it takes a 
century to bring about what may be accom- 
plished by an active propaganda in a 
decade. There is nothing so likely to 
provoke to love and good works as the 
skilful presentation of what others are 
successfully doing. 
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INSTITUTES OF 


Another feature of the disseminating de- 
partment should be the careful preparation 
of pamphlets or circular letters setting 
forth methods of social service worthy 
of imitation, directed to public bodies 
and private individuals in a position to 
act on the information supplied. This 
method may be employed at times of 
public distress arising from passing causes, 
such as scarcity of work, unseasonable 
weather, epidemics, etc., in order to bring 
to the notice of those whose sympathies 
have been aroused such methods of relief 
as have proved efficacious elsewhere. 

Among those who will naturally look 
to the Institute of Social Service for 
material will be not only voluntary socie- 
ties or individual workers, but municipa- 
palities desirous of gleaning the experi- 
ence of others before undertaking works 
of public social benefits, such as play- 
grounds, créches, baths and wash-houses, 
housing, etc. The fullest information 
on these and kindred matters will be col- 
lected from all parts of the world, and 
indexed so as to be immediately available 
for reference. At present information 
specially collected by public bodies is 
not only costly, but incomplete, and is 
often allowed to lie in official pigeon-holes, 
unavailable to the public, or even to 
kindred authorities, each of whom may 
be collecting similar material. It would 
pay them, and therefore the Public, in- 
finitely better to contribute to the Insti- 
tute what they would otherwise spend 
in independent investigations. Informa- 
tion collected on their behalf would remain 
filed for the benefit of others, and they 
would not only reap the advantage of 
previous enquiries, but would in future 
be kept posted as fresh matter accumu- 
lated. 

Clergymen and ministers desirous of 
meeting changes in; the environment: of 
their churches by. ew social methods, 
will find the experience of others tabulated 
and detailed before them, irrespective of 
creed or sect, that they may select and 
adopt just what will just best suit their 
case. Commercial corporations whose 
directors and shareholders realise their 
individual responsibility for the conditions 
under which their employees labour, will 
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be able to see for themselves at a glance 
what other corporations have found it 
pay to do, and every effort will be made 
by the Institute to bring home to the 
shareholders a sense of their responsibility 
in this direction. 

To quote the words employed by the 
American Institute of Social Service, it is 
a ‘‘Clearing house or exchange for facts, 
experiences or ideas on social and in- 
dustrial betterment. It is both a labora- 
tory for investigation, and a distributor of 
the knowledge gained. Its fundamental 
principle and purpose is to make the 
experience of all available for the instruc- 
tion of each.” 

Still another feature of this branch is 

instruction as to legal powers already 
granted, but too seldom enjoyed. How 
many country people are aware of the 
adaptability of the Libraries’ Act to village 
needs ? It is in any case certain that of 
all the intellectually starving villages in 
England less than half a dozen have as 
yet availed themselves of the Act. Or 
how many outside the already interested 
circles are aware of the extensive powers 
granted by Part III. of the Housing Act 
of 1890? The writer was applied to 
twice in one week by Mayors of large 
provincial towns with housing problems, 
who were ignorant of its provisions. Yet 
it is only by the wholesale application 
of these powers that any permanent solu- 
tion of the housing problem can be reached. 
Most of its provisions have, indeed, been 
on the Statute Book for over half acentury, 
but in 1884 the late Earl of Shaftesbury— 
at whose instance they had become law— 
declared his belief that not another man 
in England knew of their existence! 
Illustrations of this nature might be 
added without end, for we are sadly in 
need of education as to powers of action 
already possessed. 
‘+ Moreover;‘if sufficient financial support 
were forthcoming, the Institute in view 
should be able to retain the services of 
a legal adviser on all points connected 
with social service, furnishing in this way 
specialized assistance not otherwise ob- 
tainable except at great cost, similar, 
for instance, to that furnished to its 
members by the Society of Authors. 
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For such an Institute to render efficient 
service it is essential that its mainten- 
ance be independent of small intermittent 
contributions, that it may not compete 
even in this with organisations which it 
is intended to serve. It is desirable that 
if possible all it has to offer should be free 
of charge, leaving societies and individuals 
availing themselves of it to coutribute in 
return whatever may be suitable. But 
this will mean the securing either of an 
endowment such as is enjoyed by the 
kindred Institutions in Paris and Milan, 
or by considerable annual subscriptions 
from a few philanthropists desirous of 
assisting in this way every form of social 
service, as in New York, where several 
thousand pounds a year are well spent 
in this work. The British Institute, 
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although asfyet provided only with the 
minimum income on which to make a 
start, has settled into central quarters 
in London, at 11 Southampton Row, W.C., 
where visitors are always welcome, the 
Secretary, Mr. Geo. F. Warden, being 
always ready to explain its working, or 
to answer enquiries. Its President is 
the Earl of Meath, and its Vice- 
Presidents are Lords Grey and Lytton, 
the Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Bishop of Ripon, Dr. J. B. Paton, and 
Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., a group suf- 
ficiently catholic’ to show its non- 
sectarian, non-political lines. The 
Council includes nominees of leading 
organizations of a national character 
engaged in social service, for it is in- 
tended to be widely representative. 


BupGETT MEAKIN. 
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In Southwark Cathedral 


Easy*I deem it were for men of old 

Hedged from the dusty world with Peace to dwell, 
And in the cloister’s shade or hermit’s cell 

As in a sheltered plot of ground, unfold 

Life’s fairest flowers; and after Virtue’s mould 
Fashion their quiet days. It would be well 
Could we sometimes our troubled spirits quell 
Here in the Gentle Shepherd’s placid fold. 

For in our crowded world ’tis hard to rear 
Humanity’s fair flowers, so thin the soil, 

So swept with Passions, and so chilled with fear 
Of Penury. Unprofitable toil 

Makes dull our senses, and we cannot hear 

The still small Voice, though it be ever near. 


J. W. FEAVER. 








Travelling in 


UCH a large number of tourists now 
leave England every year for New 
Zealand, either as an object in 
itself or as a part of the round-the- 

world trip, that a few hints to would-be 
travellers are sure to be useful. It is not 
always easy in England to find out 
exactly what the cst of living and travel- 
ling in New Zealand may be, and very 
few tourists bring just the right kind 
of clothing for the 
climate. Experience 
often has to be 
bought after arriv- 
ing; sometimes in 
unpleasant ways. A 
few difficulties may 
possibly be smoothed 
away by the present 
article. 

First, as to the 
time of year.. Novem- 
ber to May is about 
the best period for a 
trip, as this enables 
the traveller to avoid 
an English winter and 
enjoy the pleasant 
New Zealand spring 
and summer. It 
must be remembered 
in providing for the 
trip, that the New 





New Zealand 


Rotorua in the height oft ‘the season. A 
“tip” worth, having is the following :— 
For use in the geyser country and sight- 
seeing about the hot water lakes, volca- 
noes, etc., provide a*short-skirted dress 
of neutral coloured ‘Harris or Donegal 
tweed. The sulphurous vapours are apt 
to destroy delicate colours, and the dust 
and sand largely charged with strong 
minerals often discolours dark tweeds and 
cloths. Boots for use 
in the same districts 
should be strong and 
not easily spoiled. 
Alpine boots are not 
necessary unless the 
traveller intends to 
ascend -some of the 
snow mountains, but 
a good old comfort- 
able pair of golfing 
boots, with a few light 
nails, are an inestim- 
able ‘boon for sight- 
seeing in the geyser 
districts. 

The warm driving 
or motoring coat 
should not be left at 
home, in spite of its 
inconvenient bulk. 
New Zealand is not 
yet fully opened up 


Zealand climate is by railway, and a 
entirely different great ato travel- 
from that ofAustralia. : ling must be done by 
Great heat is un- ie coach or coasting 
known, a very fair steamer. As many 


degree of cold can be met with up in the 
mountains, even in summer, although on 
lower levels the summer season is delightful 
clear, warm and pleasant, drier than an 
‘English summer, and much more brilliant 
and invigorating. Itis unnecessary to pro- 
vide a quantity of light clothing, except 
in so far as the Red Sea passage out may 
need it. For New Zealand itself a neat 
serviceable coat and skirt travelling dress 
of serge or tweed will be found the most 
suitable wear, with perhaps one or two 
linen dresses for use in Auckland or 


of the coach roads run over high altitudes 
among the snow mountains, warm cloth- 
ing is an absolute necessity, and it is 
always more or less cold at sea. 

The whole colony is windy at almost 
any season of the year. Traveiling hats 
should be small and close fitting—a large 
“ plateau” hat, or one with a dangling 
veil is acontinual worry. People in New 
Zealand dress as well as they doat Home, 
and the clothes provided for use in hotels 
and tourists resorts must be very much the 
same as for similar places in England. 
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TRAVELLING IN NEW ZEALAND 


Any woman who is fond of fishing or 
shooting should take her sporting tackle 
with her, for the country is full of game, 
and magnificent sport of all kinds can be 
had. Twenty pound trout are caught 
in the rivers and lakes ; the deer-shooting 
is better than any in Scotland, and very 
much cheaper, requiring, indeed, merely 
a license to shoot, and there’ is a good 
deal of out of-the-way-sport provided 
by wild boars and wild cattle. The 
country is good for camping out as the 
climate is less uncertain than that of 
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tinual material for the camera. The 
New Zealand atmosphere is much clearer 
and brighter than that of England, and 
photographers will find it possible to 
“strop-down” a good deal more than is 
possible at Home. A good stock of films 
and plates should be brought as they are 
much dearer to buy in the Colony? The 
customs duties do not affect any personal 
belongings of the average tourist, being 
mostly applicable only to goods brought 
in for trading purposes. 

And just here it would be as well to 





Te-ati-upoko, Wanganui River 


England. Everything necessary for 
camping—also if required, all fishing and 
shooting requisites—can be obtained in 
Auckland of excellent quality, but slightly 
dearer than at Home. The same may be 
said of clothing and boots and shoes. 
Photographers will find the country 
a perfect paradise. The native Maoris 
with their strange customs and picturesque 
villages ; the extraordinary geyser scenery ; 
the beautiful snow mountain ranges, 
wonderful West Coast fiords, which far 
surpass those of Norway, all afford con- 


offer a hint that will be of considerable 
value to all who wish to see something of 
Maori life, more especially if the traveller 
is a man or woman of position, and likely 
to receive much notice. The Maoris 
are a well-mannered folk, and very 
generous. To any stranger of distinction, 
and to many who can hardly lay claim to 
so much, they often, in the up-country 
districts, offer valuable presents. Nearly 
all European travellers are under the 
impression that nothing should be given 
in exchange, since money is always indig- 
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Aratiatia Rapids. Waikato River 


nantly refused. It is not by any means 
true, however, that nothing is expected. 
A gift in return is always secretly antici- 
pated, as a mere matter of courtesy, and 
if this expectation is disappointed, the 
Maoris form a very poor opinion of the 
visitor's generosity. For this reason it 
is well (if the traveller expects to see any- 
thing of Maori life) to lay in a store of 
presents in Auckland or Wellington— 
silk handkerchiefs, bright ribbons, a few 
bolts of warm bright-coloured cloth and 
other articles. concerning which the local 
shopkeepers can generally offer advice. 
Anything from England is. especially 
valued, but it will have to pay duty at 
the port of entry. The above suggestions 
should be especially noted by all titled 
visitors, for the Maoris quite understand 
the value of a “ handle to one’s name,” 
and have their own ideas as to what sort 
of conduct should be expected from a 
great English chief. 

Most travellers give themselves very 


much too short a time to see the country. 
There is so much to see in the “ hot-water 
country’ alone, that a month of travel 
spent here is simpiy a hurried scramble. 
Six weeks for this part is a comfortable 
minimum, and this is easily understood 
when one considers that the district 
includes such sites as Lake Taupo and its 
surrounding snow-covered volcanoes, the 
many wonderful waterfalls and rapids, 
scores of hot-water lakes, falls and rivers ; 
countless wonders in the way of huge 
steam blow-holes, mud volcanoes, boiling 
pools of mud, geysers of every possible 


size and kind, valleys containing lakes. 


coloured vivid pink, orange, green, blue 
and yellow ; cliffs of alum, caves full of 
sparkling minerals, coloured terraces of 
silica, formed by the action of dripping 
hot water; the giant geyser of Waimangu, 
which “plays” to the height of one 


thousand five hundred feet ; the famous. 


mineral baths and springs, and lovely 
mountain lakes of Rotorua; 


and the 
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volcano of Tarawera, which destroyed 
the Pink and White Terraces in 1886, 
and has been semi-active ever since. To 
hurry through such a feast of marvels 
is a serious mistake, yet many travellers 
are forced into doing so by the narrowness 
of their pre-arranged time-tables. 

The beautiful Wanganui River only 
takes two days to see and should therefore 
be included in every itinerary. The New 
Zealand Alps, of the South Island, need 
about three weeks, and the West Coast 
Sounds, which are best seen in January, 
usually take three. 

As regards general expenses, the coaches 
cost about {1 a day, coasting steamers 
rather less. Dinners and lunches by the 
way are always 2s. 6d. Hotels may be 
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averaged at 10s. daily; and in Rotorua 
and the large towns good boarding-house 
accommodation can be had for about two 
guineas weekly. To see the whole of 
the thermal district, do the West Coast 
Sounds, and visit the New Zealand Alps 
and the Wanganui River, a sum of about 
£60 would be necessary, including travel- 
ling expenses, hotels, guides, and general 
tips. 

Ladies travelling alone will find New 
Zealand a perfectly safe and suitable 
country. Many Englishwomen visit the 
colony unaccompanied for sporting or 
touring purposes, and they invariably 
meet with perfect courtesy and kindness 
from everyone. 

BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 





General View of Waimangu Crater 








The Apostles’ Creed 


September 3rd, 11th Sunday after Trinity. 


“‘T BELIEVE . . . IN THE HOLY CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.” 


HAT is the Holy Catholic 
Church ? In the venerable 
minute-book of Rothwel! Con- 


gregational Church, 250 years 
old, the following words of Dr. Francis 
Junius, Professor of Leyden, ‘of that 
choice University in Holland ” (1595), are 
quoted by the first Pastor, written in an 
exquisitely neat and beautiful hand. 

“The Holy Catholic Church is the Con- 
gregation of all them, who by the Election 
of God are called together in Christ Jesus 
to Eternall Life, Eph. ii. 21: of which 
part is in heaven as the Elect Angells and 
holy men and women made perfect ; the 
other parts gathered to Christ here on 
earth. This Church in regard of God’s 
dwelling in and possessing itt is called the 
Temple, Court, Tabernacle, City, Kingdom 
and of God: in regard of that excellent 
communion with Christ, named his spouse, 
wife, etc., friend, beloved, because of their 
mutuall affection; for worth, a Queene 
most faire, for holiness a-dove, virgin, etc. ; 
for propagation of children the Mother of 
us all; for largeness, the universall 
Church ; for number “ the only one,” of 
which argument the whole booke of the 
Canticles is a most.plenteous word. This 
Church is not made by men for they are 
naturall, carnall, and weake, nor Angells 
for they are not authors of life, but 
ministering spirits for the Elect. God the 
Father alone begott itt in Christ by his 
Holy Spiritt, according to his good will 
for his own Glorie.”’ 

The substance of this, most evangelical 
Christians to-day would heartily accept, 
demurring only at that clause which 
incorporates “the elect Angels’’ in the 
Church, which is the mystical Body and 
Bride of Christ. It may also be admitted 
that there is a considerable force in the 
objection of those who would exclude the 
Old Testament saints from this High and 
Lofty Organism, on the ground that the 
Church only came into existence at the 


Resurrection of Christ, and that her 
history dates from that golden moment in 
the past until that other golden moment 
in the distant future, when, at the con- 
summation of the present age, the whole 
Church shall be presented to God, “a 
glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” 

Whilst admitting the truth of this, we 
would at least urge that the materials for 
any given Church or Temple must be 
excavated before they can be used, and 
that the lower courses of the spiritual 
Temple are said by the Apostle to consist 
of Apostles and Prophets. Why should 
we not believe that the elements of the 
Church were in solution before Jesus died, 
and suddenly crystallized when He 1use ? 
But if any adduce the Old Testament 
analogy that Eve was taken from Adam’s 
side, whilst he slept, and that Joseph’s 
brethren and his wife stood in different 
ranks of fellowship with himself, we will 
not argue the matter further, but wait 
until the light of another world discloses 
the whole mystery of Christ and His 
Church. 

When our Lord told His vehement 
Apostle, that He would build His Church 
on the bed-rock of his newly-uttered con- 
fession, it is surely legitimate to believe 
that he had already selected, prepared, 
and shaped the materials, in previous ages, 
even before the time when Enoch walked 
with God. 

We distinguish therefore between any 
specific congregation of faithful men, who 
meet for the observance of the Sacraments, 
and the Preaching of the pure Word of 
God (according to the definition ‘ef the 
Church of England Article), and’ that 
great all-inclusive body, which is independ, 


‘ent of century and territory, and includes 


all who are united with Christ by a living 
faith. It is to this that our Lord alludes, 
when He says, “ I will build my Church.” 

Christ is the great Master-Builder. 
“‘ Behold,”’ said the Prophet, ‘“ the Man 
whose name is the Branch, He shall grow 
up out of his place, and He shall build the 
temple of the Lord ; even He shall build 
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the temple of the Lord; and He shall 
bear the glory.” Surely it was to these 
words that the Lord referred, when He 
said, “I will build my Church.” For the 
site He chose, not some sinless planet, but 
this sin-stained earth ; for the materials, 
not unfallen angels, but weak and un- 
worthy mortals; for the plan, not that 
which would redound to the glory of His 
Might, but of His Grace. Amid the débris 
and ruins of the ages, He is building that 
which will stand for ever, the indestruct- 
ible Temple and Palace of God, from the 
foundations laid in His Blood to the top- 
stone glistening in the dawn of eternity, 
on which will be the ascription of Glory to 
God in the highest. 


September 10th, 12th Sunday after Trinity. 


‘‘T BELIEVE ... IN THE HOLY CATHOLIC 


CHURCH.” 


We have seen that the Holy Catholic 
Church is composed of all, of whatever 
church or sect, who are united with Christ 
by a living faith. They may never have 
been recognised as belonging to one of our 
many religious organizations on earth ; 
like the dying thief, may never have entered 
into union with Christ in the article of 
death; or like George Fox may have 
repudiated all existing churches, because 
they could not agree with them in certain 
particulars; but they are bound by a 
living faith to the great Head of the 
Church; and such a faith uniting to 
Christ, necessarily unites the believer to 
all who are similarly connected with Him, 
although he never heard of their existence, 
or looked into their face. 

(1) In John x. 16, our Lord spoke of 
those other (Gentile) souls which did not 
belong to the Jewish fold, and said, with 
a divine imperative, ‘them also I must 
bring, and they will listen to my voice. 
They shall become one flock under one 
Shepherd.” Notice that word flock. In 
A.V., the Greek word was mistakenly 
rendered “ one fold.”’” But the Greek word 
is not so, and the translators have done 
rightly in rendering it by flock. There 
may be many folds, but there is only one 
flock. Sheep may be contained in the 
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Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Episcopal 
Fold, and may be strongly tarred with the 
brush of sectarianism, but there is only 
one Flock, and the nearer you get to the 
Shepherd and to the upper lawns, you lose 
sight of the hurdles of the folds, and see 
the whole flock gathering around the 
Lamb, who as a shepherd leads them to 
living fountains of water, where they 
thirst no more, and God wipes away all 
tears. That one Flock is the Holy 
Catholic Church ;—/oly, because separated 
from the goats ; catholic, because the great 
multitude is composed of all nations, and 
kindreds, and peoples, and tongues. 

(2) Before our Master died, He returned 
to the same theme in His High priestly 
prayer, in which He gives two infallible 
signs of those who belong to His Church. 
He speaks, first, of those whom the Father 
had given Him out of the world (John xvii. 
6, 9, etc.). When we ask who those may 
be thus selected from the rest of mankind, 
we get our answer from another dis- 
course, in which He said, “ Every one 
whom the Father gives Me will come to 
me, and him who comes to Me I will never 
on any account drive away (vi. 37: Wey- 
mouth’s trans.). 

All that the Father gives Him come to 
Him; all, therefore, who come to Him 
may be reckoned as having been given Him 
of the Father. They may come from the 
east and west, from the north or south, but 
if only they come they are included in the 
Divine Gift, they can never perish, they 
shall be His, in that day when He shall 
make up His jewels, and all these are 
included in the Holy Catholic Church. 

But the-e is a second definition of the 
same persons, in that wonderful prayer, 
when the Master says, “‘ Nor is it for them 
alone that I make request : it is also for 
those who trust in Me, through their word, 
that they all may be one ” (John xvii., 20, 
21: Weymouth). Here is comfort indeed ! 
You may have been recognised by no 
Church, received by no minister, confirmed 
by no rite; your name may never have 
been enrolled in a list of communicants, 
or on a Church-roll, you may belong to the 
Roman, the Anglican, or the Eastern 
Church, or to no Church at all, you may 
be a Ritualist or a Salvationist, but if 
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‘amid many failures and sins, you are 
believing in Jesus Christ, as your Divine 
Saviour, you are most certainly a member 
of the Holy Catholic Church, from which 
as Savonarola told the Pope’s Legate, no 
power can separate you. 

(3) The Apostle Paul tells us that the 
hidden Secret of the Church had been 
revealed to Him, and entrusted to His 
stewardship, that He might unfold it to 
the minds of men (Eph. iii. 6). He was 
led to understand that Gentiles had as 
much right to be members of the Church 
as Jews. “ The Gentiles,” he said, “ are 
joint heirs with us, and form one body 
with us, and have the same interest as 
we have in the promise, which has been 
made good to us.” 

This thought is the special burden of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, which may 
be described as the Epistle of High Church- 
manship, so saturated is it with the con- 
ception of the oneness of all believers in 
the Holy Catholic Church. 


September 17th, 13th Sunday after Trinity, 
. IN THE Hoty CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.” 


“‘T BELIEVE. . 


In the Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
Apostle deals primarily with the Church— 
not with churches, but with the Church ; 
and under three comparisons. 

It is a Temple. God’s first Dwelling. 
Place was “ the High and Holy Place ”’ of 
the Tented Sky. Then according to the 
thought of pious Jews, He dwelt in the 
temple built by Solomon. Next the 
Nature of Jesus provided Him a Home. 
But now another Temple has been pre- 
pared for Him. it is “ built upon the 
foundation of Apostles and Prophets, 
Christ Jesus Himself being the chief 
corner-stone; in whom, each several 
building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into a holy temple in the Lord ; in whom 
ye also are builded together for a habita- 
tion of God in the spirit.” 

The word Temple means “to cut.” 
Before the Romans erected a temple to 
any of their gods, the services of the augur 
were called in to cut off a piece of soil, by 
sacred rites, from the common ground 


around ; and is not this fencing off of the 
soil emblematic of the separation of saved 
spirits to be the special shrine for the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. It is this 
that invests the Church with its vitality. 
All other organisations rise, have their 
career of usefulness and glory, to wane 
ultimately as the moon does; but age 
after age the Church persists, because she 
is constantly being renewed from within 
Though her outward body may be sub- 
jected to the fiercest processes of disinte- 
gration, yet her inward being is renewed 
day by day. 


It is a Body, of which Christ is Head. 
“ There is one Body,” says the Apostle ” 
(Eph. iii. 1, 13, 16). “‘ And as the Body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are 
one body, so also is Christ.”’ 

Each member of the Body has its own 
function ; and it would be a pity, there- 
fore, to obliterate denominational dis- 
tinctions, because their differentiation 
probably leads to the presentation of the 
whole circle of truth in a more forcible 
manner, than if the whole were equally 
held by all. Just as each note in the 
chord must preserve its identity to secure 
a perfect harmony ; and as each band of 
colour ot the prism must be true to itself, 
if a perfect ray of pure light is to be pro- 
duced, so each denomination probably 
realises a very distinct purpose in God’s 
plan. But each must hold the truth in 
love, none thinking that it has a monopoly 
of the truth ; it is only ‘ with all saints” 
that we can comprehend the length, and 
breadth, and depth, and height, of the 
Love of Christ. 

Each member of the Body is necessary 
to the rest. If the eye stand for the High 
Anglican and the hand for the Free 
Churchman, “ the eye cannot say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee :”’ or if the 
head stand for the highly-placed eccle- 
siastic and the feet for the illiterate and 
poor, ‘‘ the head cannot say to the feet, 
I have no need of you.” ‘ Nay,” says 
the Holy Spirit by the Apostle, ‘‘ those 
members of the body which seem to be 
more feeble are necessary.” 

Schism is therefore’on!y possible, when 
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members cease to have the same care one 
of another, when we despise each other, or 
cease to suffer or rejoice in the experiences 
which befall our fellow-members. Schism 
does not consist in a difference of view 
but in a difference of spirit, and in a lack 
of spiritual sympathy. It may, therefore, 
become the sin of the believer who most 
conservatively maintains his outward 
connection with the hi-toric Church, if he 
depreciates or denies h s weaker and less 
regular brethren in Christ. 

When any member of the Body is 
injured, how soon it affects the whole 
organism with pain and heaviness; and 
the man begins to nourish and cherish it 
to restore its perfect health. As soon as 
the afferent nerves flash to the Head tidings 
of the hurt, the efferent nerves bring back 
the impulses for care and comfort. Ah, 
how quick the sympathetic union between 
Christ and the least of His members! He 
nourisheth and cherisheth it . . . because 
we are members of His Body ! (Eph. v. 30, 
31). Let us do likewise. 

It is the Bride of the Lamb. (Eph. v. 
25, etc.). Like another Ruth, through the 
love of One in whose eyes she has found 
favour, she reigns over the lands where 
once in rustic guise she wrought in humble 
toil. For some reason or other Christ 
wants our love, and therefore has paid our 
debts, redeemed us to Himself, changed 
our name, and given to us to sit with Him 
on His throne. “‘ Come hither,” cried 
the Angel, “ I will chow thee the Bride of 
the Lamb.” 


September 24th, 14th Sunday after Trinity. 


“‘] BELIEVE ... IN THE COMMUNION OF 


SAINTS.” 


There is communion in worship. How 
often we have recited these words to our- 
selves, when alone in some distant land, 
or voyaging across the waste of waters, or 
detained by illness, either personal or 
relative, in our home, whilst the stopping 
bells told of the whole multitude gathered 
within the familiar walls. We have taken 
up the Prayer-Book and slowly recited the 
office, we have read the Psalms and sung 
the hymns, we have compared Lesson and 


Collect, till the Message of the Christian 
Year has sunk into mind and soul; and 
suddenly our c‘iamber has become filled 
with holy pres’ ices, and we have realised 
that we were not alone, but formed part 
of an innumerable company, which no one 
could number, who with us are ascending 
the steps of the Heavenly Temple. Their 
songs are wafted to our ears, the very 
atmosphere we breathe enwraps us also. 

How much blessing would accrue to 
those who are detained from Church on 
Sunday morning or evening, if they would 
cease to think of the physical deprivation, 
and would remember that they were spirits 
who, though apparently imprisoned and 
confined by the body, were really inde- 
pendent of it, and could go forth to mingle 
with the vast crowds that surround God’s 
throne, in ceaseless worship. 


‘‘Call me, rather, silent voices, 

Upward ‘through the starry tract, 

To the glimmering heights beyond me, 
On and always on.” 


There is communion in Prayer ana 
Service. “If two of you,” said the 
Master, ‘‘ agree as touching anything that 
ye ask...” The word translated agree 
is “‘ are in symphony.”’ When the Holy 
Spirit strikes two spirits, in accord with 
Himself, and they utter the self-same 
prayer or breathe the ‘same desire, there 
is a lovely symphony, which is very dear 
to God. They may not be conscious of 
the oneness, and have entered into no 
compact with each other ; their concert is 
altogether due to the Spirit, but such 
prayer never miscarries. 

Cornelius prays in his house, and Peter 
on the house-top; Ananias prays in his 
home at Damascus, and Saul in the house 
of Judas; these are but specimens of 
myriads of instances, in which spirit has 
blended with spirit before the mercy-seat 

In his Revival Lectures, Finney tells of a 
pious man in Western New York who was 
sick of consumption. He was, poor and 
had been sick for years. An unconverted 
merchant was very kind to him, and the 
only return he could make was to pray for 
his salvation. By-and-bye, to the aston- 
ishment of everybody, the merchant was 
converted, and a great revival followed. 
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After the death of this poor man, his widow 
put his diary into Mr. Finney’s hands, 
from which it appeared that he had been 
in the habit of setting apart certain hours 
in the day to pray for certain churches and 
missionary stations. His diary contained 
entries: like the following: “To-day I 
have been enabled to offer the prayer of 
faith for the out-pouring of the Spirit 
on ” And it was ‘subsequently dis- 
covered, that mighty revivals had com- 
menced and swept over those localities, 
nearly im the exact order of his praying. 
It was thus that he was able to take part 
in the work of God in places that he would 
never visit. 

A station under the care of a missionary 
in connection with the China Inland 
Mission, was the scene of constant revival ; 
and the secret only leaked out on the 
return of Mr. Hudson Taylor to England, 
when he came in touch with a single 





disciple who made it the subject of his 
unceasing prayer. 

There is communion in suffering. When- 
ever a colliery-accident, a massacre of 
Armenians, or Bulgarians, a ship-wreck, 
a railway accident, or a battlefield strewn 
with wounded, elicits sympathy, prayer, 
and ready help, throughout Christian 
communities, there is a blessed manifesta- 
tion of the communion of saints. One 
member suffers, and all the other members 
suffer with it. 

“As there is but one Body, and one 
Spirit, and one Hope of our Calling, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God, 
and Father of us all, may we henceforth 
be all of one heart, and of one soul, united 
in one holy bond of Truth and Peace, of 
Faith and charity, so that we may with 
one mind and one mouth glorify Thee, O 
God, our Father, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” F. B. MEYER. 





In the woods at Oxshott, Surrey 
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lonely little child; she had been 

lonely ever since she first came 

into that busy world of girls, and 
heard their Babel of chatter, and felt their 
bright eyes fall disapprovingly upon her 
solemn little face, and plain black frock. 
She had felt so strange amongst them, and 
had not dared to try and make friends 
with them—she was “ not of their sort,” 
as they scornfully told one another, and 
they never troubled to make friends with 
her, never tried to bring a smile to the 
unchildishly grave lips, never cared to 
know whether the solemn eyes could 
sparkle with fun. 

But still, in a way, they must have 
afforded her some kind of companionship 
during the term, for now that they had 
gone back to their homes, to their fathers 
and mothers, to their preparations for 
holidays in the country or by the sea, she 
missed them terribly. If term time had 
been dreadful, vacation was a thousand 
times worse, six long weeks—would they 
ever pass? Poor lonely, lonely little 
parlour-boarder, transplanted from her 

XXXIV—<4 


S" was a lonely little child—a very 








home in sunny Southern France, to the 
greyness of a collegiate school for young 
ladies, on the outskirts of a dreary 
English town. 

Miss Patcham, the Principal of the 
Collegiate School, a high-cheek-boned, 
Roman-nosed lady, of a somewhat for- 
bidding aspect, saving the servants, was 
now the only other occupant of Winton 
House. They were not a very meet pair 
of playfellows, those two; Miss Patcham 
meant well by her pupil, her pupil re- 
spected Miss Patcham, but when Miss 
Patcham went to call upon the vicar’s 
wife—to arrange about the parish bazaar, 
Héléne preferred to be left at home. 
When Miss Patcham spent the morning in 
her study, signing reports, casting up 
accounts, and so forth, Héléne, with 
nothing better to do, wandered up and 
down the garden. 

I think those mornings were the worst 
part of the day to little Héléne, they were 
so fresh and sunshiny, and suggested such 
absolutely terrible possibilities of enjoy- 
ment, and there was nothing to do but 
wander aimlessly up and down the 
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deserted paths, to wonder idly how long it 
would be before the markings of the tennis 
courts were quite effaced, and then to sit 
down on the bench at the bottom of the 
garden, and speculate concerning the 
people who lived in the adjoining houses, 
and owned the adjoining gardens. 

The house on the right hand side—that 
is, viewed from the back gardena—was a 
very uninteresting barrack-tike abode, a 
testy old gentleman lived there, who 
suffered periodically from acute attacks 
of gout, Héléne could hear him, grumbling, 
grumbling always as he was wheeled up 
and down the garden path in his bath- 
chair. 

The house on the left appealed strongly 
to the little girl’s artistic sensibilities, it 
was such a pretty house, quite the prettiest 
house in Leabridge, she thought, with its 
long French windows, and its verandah, 
covered in summer time with Virginia 
creeper, passion flowers and wisteria. 

The garden was pretty too, with sweet 
old-fashioned flowers growing in appa- 
rently careless confusion, right under the 
currant and gooseberry bushes, a bed of 
mignonette not commingling its sweetness 
with a neighbouring luxuriance of carna- 
tions, because of the strawberry bed that 
lay betweer them—a cherry tree, now 
laden with fruit, had shed its white shower 
of blossoms on the lawn at Easter-time— 
a peach tree grew right along the southern 
wall. 

But the garden was not so pretty, nor 
so well tended as it had been last year 
so Héléne had heard the girls say; the 
mistress of the house had been very ill all 
the summer, and her daughter, whose 
care the garden had been in particular, 
had had her hands full in nursing her ; 
and then one day, towards the end of the 
term, all the blinds had been drawn in the 
pretty house, and on the day when the 
girls went home there had been a funeral, 
Miss Patcham sent a wreath, the girls sent 
one also—a collection being made by the 
head English governess to defray its 
purchase. 

When the blinds were drawn up again 
and she noticed that all the ferns and 
plants from the intericr of the house had 
been brought into the verandah for the 
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fresh summer air to blow upon them. 
Héléne began to speculate about the 
daughter who was left alone—was she 
quite alone in the world now ? Was she 
very lonely, like Héléne herself ? Was she 
young and pretty ? She would like to 
see her. 

She saw her before long, and experienced 
first that shock of disappointed surprise 
which we nearly all feel when we see for 
the first time, someone who unknown has 
yet interested us unaccountably. For she 
was not young, oh no, she could not be 
called young, even by people whose idea 
of youth was much more elastic than that 
of little Héléne. 

She was small, and her figure was girlish 
even in its slimness, and her hair was soft 
and fair, but the face which it shaded was 
the face of a woman upon whom time and 
sorrow had set an ineffaceable seal. 

But of course all that did not occur to 
Héléne, she only knew that the lady who 
owned the pretty garden was not pretty 
and young, why, she was almost an old 
maid, and the girls had taught Héléne 
that an old maid was something very 
terrible, a creature to be laughed at, 
pitied, and despised. She had kept watch 
for her so many mornings—only to be 
disappointed in that fashion—it was too 
bad. Oh! why was everyone old ? Miss 
Patcham was old, the gentleman with the 
gout was old, even her school-fellows had 
considered themselves too old to make 
friends with her. She went to the other 
end of the garden in a pet. 

Yet having watched for the lady so long, 
she watched her now, in spite of herself— 
and after all she was more interesting than 
inanimate nature. She looked very sad— 
oh, very sad, and she tended her flowers 
in a loving fashion that suggested even to 
Héléne how lovingly she might be capable 
of tending some human being in need of 
her help—and there was a lonely look 
about her too, accentuated perhaps by 
her sombre black gown. Héléne glanced 
relatively and self-pityingly at her own 
black frock; of course it would be im- 
possible for a lady—oh, ever so old—to 
miss her mother as much as did a little 
girl of ten. Why had her mother died and 
left her all alone amongst these cold-faced 
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strangers—there was no one in all the 
great unfeeling world so much to be pitied 
as she! and she went indoors with a 
second revulsion of feeling, and without 
another glance across the slender iron 
railings that divided the two gardens. 
But the next morning when Miss 
Patcham offered to take her with her on a 
shopping expedition, she refused un- 
hesitatingly—she felt an unaccountable 
attraction towards the garden—it was so 
sunshiny and pleasant there—no—she 


could not leave the garden. 


So she made her way to the bench at its 
further end, and all unacknowledged to 
herself, waited for the appearance of her 
new friend, she must of course water her 
flowers this morning, it was going to be 
such a hot day. She came at last a little 
later than yesterday, and when she had 
tended the flowers, she gathered a few 
currants, and while she did so, Héléne 
obeyed an impulse to walk up and down 
the garden path nearest to the dividing 
railings—of course she held her open book 
in front of her, and pretended to be read- 
ing, but many were the surreptitious 
glances she shot over her shoulder, and 
when for the second time her covertly 
eager eyes met the little lady’s gentle blue 
ones, and the little lady smiled at her, she 
summoned up courage to smile back, 
while the colour rushed into her cheeks, 
and a little unwonted glow suffused her 
heart. 

After that they always said good morn- 
ing to each other—very shyly it was done 
on either side, and one day the lady offered 
the little girl a flower, a beautiful blooming 
red rose—and then what did Héléne do, 
but in sheer nervousness, to hide her 
supreme delight, abruptly say, “No, 
thank you”—and hurry away, up the 
garden path, and into the house. 

Those of us, who have done such things 
occasionally, those of us, who are impul- 
sive and shy, and dreadfully, dreadfully 
afraid of showing our feelings, can 
sympathize with little Héléne, and gauge 
fairly well the agony of remorse she 
suffered afterwards. 

How could she have been so ungracious ? 
What—oh—what would she think of her ? 
—that beautiful rose—she would have 


kept it alive in her room a week at least 
giving it fresh water morning and evening, 
and when it fell, she would have gathered 
up the sweet petals, and have kept them 
for ever. 

She could think of nothing else all day, 
no wonder Miss Patcham decided for the 
fiftieth time as they sat at dinner together, 
that Héléne was an uninteresting child. 
How could Héléne pay proper attention to 
Miss Patcham’s cut and dried remarks, 
when she was going through, in imagina- 
tion, that little scene in the garden, as it 
might have been, but for her own stupid- 
ity. Accepting the rose, with grateful 
graciousness, skilfully leading up to a 
conversation, by a few judicious remarks 
anent gardening, and thus securing for 
herself the one good thing in life she desired 
—a friend. Miss Patcham offered to take 
her to the Church bazaar that afternoon, 
she was going to have tea there, and re- 
main the evening, helping with a friend’s 
stall, and Héléne might accompany her if 
she liked. But Héléne refused—she 
hadn’t the heart to want to go anywhere— 
yet the look of offended dignity on Miss 
Patcham’s face, when her kindly meant 
offer was refused smote her a fresh pang— 
not on Miss Patcham’s account—I am 
afraid she did not care about what Miss 
Patcham—who cared for her not in the 
least, thought about her—but if Miss 
Patcham considered her an ungracious, 
unattractive child, whom it was no good 
trying to please—what must someone else 
have thought of her ? 

She spent the whole afternoon in the 
schoolroom, and she had her tea in the 
school dining-room alone—and then she 
hemmed one side of a duster she was 
making for Miss Patcham, then she played 
a game of draughts with herseli—and 
made herself lose—as everything had gone 
wrong with her to-day—her opposing self 
coming off victorious with five kings and 
six men. 

And then, in the gloaming, she stole 
down the garden again, and sat down on 
her bench, and watched the windows of 
the next door house. She might by chance 
if the drawing-room blinds were not 
drawn, catch a glimpse of her friend, as 
she sat and worked by lamplight, and if 
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the blinds were drawn she must hope to 
catch her shadow cast for a moment on 
one of them. 

But the lamp was not lighted in the 
drawing-room that evening, indeed there 
were no lights at the back of the house at 
all. Her friend had gone out for the even- 
ing—perhaps—perhaps—she had gone to 
help at the bazaar, even a person in very 
deep mourning will help at a parish bazaar. 
And Héléne herself might have been there 
—might have spoken to her—might 
have—— 

But then the sense of all that she had 
lost that day, linked with the stillness of 
the summer night, the stillness of the two 
deserted. houses facing her, became too 
overwhelming—she burst into a perfect 
passion of tears. 

And the pitiful childish sobs, borne on 
the evening air, penetrated into the ad- 
joining garden, fell upon ears sympathetic 
and well attuned to sounds of suffering, 
brought quick gentle footsteps down to 
the dividing railings, while a pair of kind 
blue eyes sought out Hélene’s quivering 
form, and a kind voice said— 

““ What is the matter, dear ? Come to 
me, my poor little girl, and tell me all 
about it.” 

Héléne started to her feet—greatly 
abashed—terribly ashamed. She had no 
words ready—but the kind voice repeated 
the question again, and an urgent hand 
was stretched out to her across the railings. 

The tears were still on her face, and her 
breath was coming in quick short sobs, as 
she went forward, and laid her hand in 
her new friend’s hand, but it wanted more 
persuasion still to bring the lonely child 
to tell her troubles. 

And the woman’s heart divined it all, 
she put her arm round Héléne’s shoulder, 
she smoothed the hair back from her fore- 
head: ‘‘ You have been making your eyes 
so red,” she said smiling, “‘ and I daresay 
your head is aching too. Tell me what the 
trouble is—won’t you, little Héléne ?” 

Héléne looked up—her unhappiness for 
the moment forgotten. 

“ How did you know my name ?”’ she 
asked shyly, yet very wonderingly. 

The lady smiled—* Oh, I have known 
it a long while—Miss Patcham told me 


you were coming to her, perhaps, before 
you knew it yourself.” 

The wonder grew in Héléne’s eyes— 
“Did you?” she said. “And do you 
know Miss Patcham as well as that—to 
talk to her about her pupils—I mean ?” 

Her friend laughed softly, and caressed 
the little hand that lay within her own. 

“T have known Miss Patcham all my 
life,” she said. ‘‘ I was born here, Héléne 
—and I was a day pupil at Miss Patcham’s 
school once long ago, and had lessons ‘in 
just the same school-room as you use now. 
Oh, yes, Miss Patcham and I are old 
friends. Does that seem strange to you, 
Héléne ?” 

But a fresh thought had occurred to 
Héléne. ‘‘ Then,” she said, “ if you lived 
in that house all the time you were a little 
girl, and until you were quite big, you 
must have seen my father. Did you 
know him too?” 

The moon had not yet risen, and in the 
kindly dusk Hé:tne did not see the sudden 
rush of colour that came into her friend’s 
face, and never wondered why the protect- 
ing clasp of the arm thrown round her 
grew convulsively so much closer. 

“ Yes—I knew your father well. I can 
remember him a curly-headed little boy. 
You see he was an orphan and he spent all 
his holidays here with Miss Patcham, who 
was his godmother. We were playmates 
always—lI can show you some things that 
once belonged to him—and if you would 
like to hear, Héléene, I can tell you many 
stories about adventures he had when he 
was a boy.” 

Héléne’s reply was not encouraging. 
“Yes, I should like to hear,” she replied 
doubtfully, “ but I was quite a little girl 
when father died, and I don’t remember 
him very well. I should like ’—with 
sudden wistfulness—‘“ to hear things about 
mother best. Mother only died six 
months ago—did you know her too ?” 

“No.” Héléne could not have. fath- 
omed the sadness of that ‘‘ no’’—but she 
understood the kindness of the words that 
followed it. ‘‘I wish I had known her, 
dear, she must have been very sweet and 
good, or your father would not have loved 
her. And you miss her dreadfully. Ah! 
I know just how—but you must talk to 
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me about her—you must tell me every- 
thing you can think of about her, Helen. 
Because we are going to be friends now— 
real friends, aren’t we ?” 

Poor Héléne fairly quivered with joy— 
“ friends ’”—“ real friends.” That which 
she had longed for was about to come to 
pass. Someone was going to care for her— 
because to be a person’s friend argued 
that you cared for them you know. She 
could hardly believe her own happiness. 

“Yes,” she said, “and, and,” very 
eagerly—“ Will you tell me your name, 
please ?’ 

A little surprise—wistful surprise came 
into the face of her friend—‘‘ You don’t 
know my name ?”’ she said—‘‘ You have 
never even heard it. It is Esther, Héléne, 
Esther Love.” 

And then—I don’t quite know how it 
happened—for Héléne was not at all a 
demonstrative child, but perhaps the 
pleasure and the pain of to-day had been 
really too much for her—or perhaps the 
tears so long pent up having once been 
shed, were ready to fall again ; she began 
to cry once more, spasmodically and not 
hopelessly as before, for despite that 
dividing barrier, both her arms were 
round her friend’s neck. 

“It’s nothing—nothing,” she managed 
to gasp out. “I am not crying because 
I am unhappy now—only it seemed so 
strange that your name should be ‘hat.’ 

“Why, dear ?”’ looking puzzled—* did 
you ever know anyone called Esther 
before ?” 

“It’s not that—it’s .he other one,” 
explained Héléne, excitedly. “ Love—I 
have been so miserable—I thought I 
should die if nobody cared for me, and 
now I have found you, and even your 
name is Love—Oh, you will love me 
always, won't you--you will never, 
never get tired of being friends with 
me.” 

Esther Love soothed the excited child, 
stroked her hair with infinite tenderness, 
kissed her, and wiped the tears from her 
eyes—and then as the big harvest moon 
was rising high in the heavens, bade her 
good-night, and sent her indoors with an 
injunction to go to bed and sleep soundly, 
for to-morrow she would come in, and ask 





Miss Patcham’s consent to take Héléne 
somewhere. 

But how could Héléne sleep with the 
vision of that to-morrow opening out 
before her longing eyes? Until the 
early hours of the morning she lay wide 
awake in her little bed, in the big silent 
dormitory, that could seem no longer 
lonely, peopled as it was now by such gay 
and splendid fancies. What would she 
and her friend do ? Would they go for a 
walk together down the sunlit lanes—pick- 
ing flowers—wild roses and sweet rare 
wild honeysuckle ? Would Esther Love 
let her hold her hand—or lean upon her 
arm with the confidence of friendship ? 
Oh! to-morrow—to-morrow—that the 
early summer dawn could in no wise con- 
vince Héléne was already to-day—would 
it ever come ? 

And then she fell asleep, with the sun- 
shine falling right across her face, and the 
glad warmth of happiness suffusing all 
her childish heart. 

Meanwhile in the Virginia creeper- 
covered house next door, someone else 
kept vigil—someone, who unlike Héléne 
had never troubled to go to bed, for she 
had had no thought of sleep. Esther 
Love knelt in front of her uncurtained 
window and looked out upon the two 
gardens, and in the silence and weirdness 
of the summer night, peopled them with 
ghosts from a past that was wholly and 
for ever dead. 

What did she see ?—What did she see ? 
—Clearly, oh, more clearly than she saw 
the ghost trees, swayed by the night 
breeze, or the gravel paths white in the 
moon’s track—two children, a boy and a 
girl, and always together, sometimes in 
the one garden, and sometimes in the other, 
for the boy made light of the dividing rails, 
and he was strong and ready to help the 
girl to climb them. As before her mind’s 
eye they grew older, the girl became more 
reticent, and it was the boy always who 
leapt over the railings, and came to her 
side, as she sat with her book beneath the 
cherry tree, or gathered the late straw- 

erries, but as she saw them then, they 
were, as they had always been, every- 
thing, and all the world to one another. 

By and by, she sees them again, they 
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are changed still more, they are almost 
man and woman now, and although there 
is the old love in both their faces, their 
eyes are grave and full of trouble, and they 
stand, still hand clasped in hand, but on 
either side of the dividing fence. Hush! 
the girl is speaking. What is it she says ? 

“No, Frank—we must not think of it. 
We daren’t—I cannot leave her—she is 
getting old—she depends on me for every- 
thing—You must go, but I cannot go 
with you-——” 

Then the boy pleads earnestly, but she 
frees herself, and her determination is not 
shaken, although the sorrow in her face 
is a thing not easily to be forgotten. 

“ T can’t—Frank—and you must forget 
me, dear. I want you to be happy, and 
so I am setting you free—Oh, Frank, dear 
Frank, you must find your happiness 
without me.” 

After that, she sees those two figures 
never again, for the boy goes away, and 
the girl suddenly becomes a woman, and 
the gardens are empty as far as Esther 
Love is concerned, for the girlish faces, 
and the girlish voices that have often 
echoed in the one garden, have never been 
anything but dream faces and dream 
voices to her. 

Then again after a lapse of long years— 
that makes no considerable difference in 
the prim neatness of the one garden, nor 
the quaint sweetness of the other—two 
fresh figures walk there—two fresh figures, 
I say, for the one, a woman, bears little 
resemblance to the girl of fourteen years 
ago—the other is a child—and they are 
both clothed in black, sombre and un- 
relieved. They walk up and down the 
garden paths, and they look at one another 
—wistfully—each comprehending how 
desolate is the other, and their hearts 
speak to one another, and by and by, down 
there, where there are no flower borders— 
only the palings between the two gardens, 
there where the boy and girl had parted, 
they put their arms about each other, and 
tell something of their trouble. 

And these two figures do not fade away 
as the others have done ; they grow more 
vivid and more real, they pulse with life 
and love, as the morning rises as a crown 
above the night. Presently Esther Love 
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speaks aloud her thoughts concerning 
them. 

“And why should I not do it, or rather 
how dare I not do it? It was my hand 
that parted us, not his—I - ished him to 
be happy with some one else—I told him 
that I wished it. Such love as he gave 
had no right to be squandered. And now 
his child—looking at me with his eyes, 
asks me for the love I am longing to give 
her—she is lonely, and I am lonely 
suddenly burying her face in her hands— 
“Oh, my God, how lonely!” 

To Héléne, with the morrow, came 
doubts and misgivings. Would Miss Love 
forget her promise ? Oh, no, she would 
not do that—but something might happen 
to prevent her keeping it. And then she 
had not said whether she would come in 
the morning or the afternoon. Héléne 
fervently trusted she would not come 
during the morning, for Miss Patcham 
was out, and of course without Miss. 
Patcham’s consent, Héléne dared go no- 
where. 

She did not come during the morning, 
and that fear at rest, Héléne was able to 
make some feint at eating her dinner, and 
listened respectfully, and replied quite 
intelligently to the interrogatory remarks. 
with which Miss Patcham was wont to 
savour the flatness of their midday meal 
together. 

After dinner she repaired to the school- 
room, it would look too much like a 
reminder to her friend, she decided, should 
she from one of the windows see her 
wandering in the garden. And she 
heroically withstood the temptation, and 
forebore to quit the house even when the 
hands of the schoolroom clock moved 
relentlessly on, three o’clock, four o’clock, 
and still her friend did not come. 

Half past four o’clock—oh, she would 
not come this afternoon, and if she came 
after tea, the evenings were drawing in so 
quickly now, they would hardly have time 
to go anywhere. A quarter to five—of 
course she would not come now—she would 
never come at all—Héléne felt quite sure 
of that. ; 

And just as she reached that stage of 
despair, a servant came to say Miss. 
Patcham wanted her in the drawing-room, 














Don’t you think we might make one another happy ? 
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then hope flickered up again, and burst 
into a bright beautiful flame, when she 
held the drawing-room door - handle 
within her grasp, and heard a subdued 
murmur of voices from within, and became 
a certainty when she entered and found 
herself face to face with her friend. 

It required courage to go forward and 
speak to ner before Miss Patcham, but 
Miss Patcham was looking a shade less 
coldly correct than usual, a little moved 
perhaps, and her friend came to meet her 
half way, kiss21 her and drew her into a 
chair at her sid:. 

“T promised I wo:'d come and take you 
out, Héléne,” said Esther Love, ‘‘ and I 
dare say you were beg nning to think I 
had forgotten my promis>, but I had not, 
dear, only I have something to suggest to 
you, and I have been talking it over with 
Miss Patcham. She is willing to gratify 
my wish, but, it is you who are really to 
decide, Héléne.” 

Héléne made no reply to this, but her 
shining eyes, her mobile face, showed how 
willingly she would agree to anything her 
friend might suggest. And Esther Love 
continued—Miss Patcham unnoticed had 
gone from the room—“ I told you, didn’t 
I, Héléne, that your father and I were 
playmates—and—and—when we grew up 
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he was still my dearest friend—some day 
darling—when you shall be better able to 
understand——’”’ with a little break in her 
voice—‘‘ I will tell you more about our 
friendship. I never saw him after he 
went to France, but I did not forget him, 
and for his sake, as well as her own, his 
little daughter is dear to me. Héléne, 
darling, we are both terribly lonely, you 
and I, but don’t you think we might make 
one another happy ? Will you come and 
live with me—always I mean—and be 
just like my own litte girl ?”’ 

She looked earnestly at Héléne as she 
stopped speaking, and waited for her 
answer, and Héléne looked back at her. 
It was some minutes before she could fully 
grasp the meaning of those words, and 
when she did she found that she had no 
answering words ready. She put her 
arms round her friend’s neck, put her face 
close, close up against hers, and that mute 
embrace might have told Esther Love all 
she wanted to know, without the words 
that came at last. 

“If you have been lonely,” whispered 
Héléne, “ you never, never shall be again, 
if I can help it—and I am not lonely now ; 
{ am the happiest little girl in the world, 
and all because I have you to love me.” 

CoNSTANCE E. THOMAS. 
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Landmarks In 
BY SIR WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A., P.R.B.A. 
V 


By Claude Lorraine 


Sunrise. 


HEN Claude painted this picture 
he thought that he was paint- 
ing a sunrise. And so he was 
—but the light which flashed 

upon his canvas proved to be more than 
the breaking of another day. It heralded 
the dawn of Landscape Art. It was a 
new thing in Claude’s time for an artist 
to paint the opening of the-gates of day 
without so much as inviting Aurora or 
Apollo to sit for their portraits. Every- 
body does it now. For all the landscape 
painter cares, now, the horses of Apollo’s 
chariot might never be harnessed, and 
Aurora might wear the neatest of neat 
gloves upon her rosy fingers. It is agreat 
change. How did it all come about ? 


The answer is to be found in the story 
of another Landmark in Art. The old 





Art 


road had become a little blocked. After 
the splendid ‘‘ march” of the Renascence 
the question arose where we should go 
next. The army of progress became 
divided. Some were for harking back 
to the old ways. Some were content to 
keep what they had won. Some were 
faint hearted. Da Vinci, Titian, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and Correggio, had all 
passed away. The Catholics had burnt 
the Protestants, the Protestants had “‘ico- 
noclasted ” the saints—what was there left 
for the artist ? 

About this time, the year 1600, Claude 
Gellee was born, on the banks of the 
Moselle. It was the same year in which 
Shakespeare wrote his ‘“‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” I recall this coinci- 
dence as it reminds us of the fresh morn- 
ing air that so often comes with sunrise. 
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The boy was of a reserved and thoughtful 
temperament, intensely affected by the 
sight of anything beautiful, but otherwise 
apparently dull, because he found no 
means for the expression of the one passion 
of his life. He was of humble parentage, 
counted a dunce at school, and taken 
thence to be apprenticed to a pastcy- 
cook. But he was surrounded with 
scenes of great pastoral beauty—tine 
forests, rich meadows, watered by one of 
the loveliest of the rivers of France. He 
ranaway. That is what Claude did. 

He crossed the Alps. Poor and despised, 
he found his way to Rome. His man- 
ners were so untaught, and he was so 
ignorant of the language that he found it 
difficult to obtain employment. At last 
a painter hired him to do his household 
drudgery, and to grind hiscolours. Well, 
here Claude’s life begins. He who could 
not work in the school, or in the shop 
can work very well now. His master 
taught him some of the rudiments of Art 
—what shall we expect him to paint ? 

He must realise his ideal of beauty in 
some form. To him it has been given to 
see and hear and feel through his eyes. 
The Divine Master did not inspire him 
to paint jam tarts and sugar-plums. He 
would scarcely care to paint the compan- 
ions who had dubbed him dunce. He 
positively could not paint the great heroes 
in whose presence he had never stood, 
and of whose glorious deeds—being a 
dunce—he had never read. The skies, 
the rivers, the trees, these are his gods ; 
these only have not thrust him from them 
offended at his stupidity ; these only have 
recognised in him the divine gift which 
his soul cherishes. How could it have 
been otherwise than that Claude should 
be a landscape painter. 


The story is a simple one, but it is 
true. In looking at such a picture as 
this, do we often enough think of the 
travail of soul by which it was wrought ? 
or of the debt we owe to the painter? It 
is three hundred years since France lost 
this son of hers to Italy. But the 
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sweetness he has brought into our lives is 
not for Italy alone but for France, and for 
the world. The surprising thing is that 
Claude did not know that the picture was 
a sunrise—at least he did not realise that 
to be a sunrise was sufficient. He called it 
the Embarkatior of the Queen of Sheba. 
See, here she is !—coming down the steps 
of the palace. Not Solomon’s palace— 
but one of Palladian architecture, familiar 
to the man in the street, when Claude lived 
in Rome. There is the ship in the offing— 
not a Tyrian galley, such as traded with 
Egypt and the Isles and brought gold 
from Ophir—but a three-masted frigate— 
like the ‘‘ Great Harry ” itself. And look 
at Her Majesty’s luggage! Two hair 
trunks. If that is her retinue there is no 
wonder that the sight of Solomon’s glory 
left no spirit in her. Of all the hard ques- 
tions she asked the Wise King, none could 
be so difficult to answer as the question 
which faces us in looking at this picture— 
Why should it be called the Embarkation 
of the Queen of Sheba ? 


That is the use and value of Landmarks 
in Art—to show the painter how the land 
lies. Even Claude was a little confused, 
not knowing the full glory of landscape, in 
itself, and for itself. He led the way into 
the Land of Promise—but it was still only 
of promise. O that weary journey over 
Alsatian fields! O that climbing of the 
Alps! Child, child, hungry and foot- 
sore where art thou leading us ? O serene 
glory of the eternal hills! O first sight 
of the Italian plains! Claude, Claude, 
what if we follow thee ? New spendours 
upon our path. The face of Aurora growing 
brighter until, behold, a sunrise! Diana 
no more stooping to kiss Endymion— 
but the moon fringing the dark forest 
with her silvery light. Apollo no more 
in his chariot—but a blaze of sunshine 
in the meridian sky. Ceres no more 
garlanded and drawn by oxen—but the 
oxen ploughing the cornfields, and bear- 
ing the harvest home. 


WYKE BAaAYLIss. 
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Memorial to Christina Rossetti at Christ Church, Woburn Square, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones 


In Memory of Christina Rossetti 


ONCERNING Dante Rossetti the 
world has heard enough—per- 
haps more than enough. We 
know him in his strength and in 

his weakness. But of Christina Rossetti 
we know comparatively little, so little 
indeed that it is impossible to resist the 
longing to know more. It is eleven years 
since she died, and in this hurrying age 
that counts for much, for poets, like other 
people, unless they stand clearly in the 
ranks of the Immortals, are quickly for- 
gotten. In one sense Christina Rossetti 
will never be forgotten ; she will always 
gain an audience, not from the crowd, but 
from amongst those who sit apart, and 
think deeply on the eternal problems of 
life, death, and immortality. She is a 
mystic with a soul touched to great issues, 
and the mystics—however long they may 
be in coming into their kingdom—are the 
true rulers of the world. There is much 
fine gold in her verse, but gold of a more 
enduring quality than current coin—that 


of the New Jerusalem. It is scarcely neces- 
sary here to dwell on. the outward facts 
of a life of three score years and four which, 
in the outward sense, was strangely un- 
eventful. It began, it was practically 
spent, and it ended, not in some quiet 
retreat far from the madding crowd, but 
close to the central roar of London. 
Christina Rossetti was one of four children 
born in the same home, all of whom won 
distinction either in literature or art. The 
eldest, Dante Gabriele, was indisputably the 
most brilliant. He was a great poet and 
a yet greater painter. His sister, Fran- 
cesca won distinction by her exposition of 
the poet who lightened the darkness of 
the Middle Ages with the Divina Com- 
media. His brother, William Michael, is a 
distinguished living critic, their younger 
sister Christina, the subject of this notice, 
completes that remarkable and brilliant 
family circle. 

At the beginning of the Queen’s reign, 
when they were all children--that household 
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represented Italy in England. The head 
of it was Gabriele Rossetti, an exile who 
was himself a poet and beyond all else a 
patriot. His wife Mary Polidori was of 
mixed Italian and English blood ; she in 
turn was the daughter of a man of fine 
literary tastes who translated the poems 
of Milton into Italian and she was the 
niece of Dr. Polidori, the friend and 
physician of Byron. A_ passion for 
liberty, art, letters, dominated the home 
in which Christina Rossetti spent her quiet, 
dreamy girlhood. She was never sent to 
school ; her mother was her teacher, but 
the poetic impulse in the child was so 
strong that at twelve she began to write 
verse, and at seventeen her fugitive poems 
were privately printed, but it was not until 
1862 that she courted the suffrages of the 
world by her first book, ‘‘ Goblin Market 
and other Poems,” and from that time 
forward her place in literature was never 
challenged. Her health, always more or less 
delicate, broke down disastrously in 1871, 
and from that time onward she led almost 
a cloisteral life, rarely quitting her final 
home, 30 Torrington Square, except to 
attend the religious services within almost 
a stone’s throw at Christ Church, Woburn 
Square. But before illness claimed her, 
she had made her own welcome in artistic 
and literary circles, and had carried out 
one of the longings of her life by a visit 
to Italy where she dreamed dreams and 
saw visions under its glorious sky. 

The last years of Christina Rossetti’s 
life were marked by physical suffering as 
well as by loneliness. When she died in 
1894, Prebendary Nash, the Incumbent of 
Christ Church, said of her with truth as 
well as with beauty: “ Christina Rossetti 
was pre-eminently distinguished for her 
great humility, the sweetness of her 
disposition, the saintliness of her life, her 
changeless devotion to her friends, the 
transparency of her reverence for holy 
things, and her ceaseless desire to set 
forth the glory of God, and to set forward 
the salvation of all men.” It was Bishop 
Westcott who declared that in Christina 
Rossetti the world recognised the “ com- 
pletest consecration of woman’s gifts of 
poetry to the highest uses.’”’ He held that 


she was pre-eminently the spiritual poet 
of our age—a true lover of the beautiful 
She responded to all that was lovely in 
earth and sea and sky, but she looked 
beyond them, and regarded them only as 
intimations of the unseen glories of that 
future life of realised ideals on which her 
heart was set. 

Her mystical, impassioned, devotional 
poetry betrays many moods, and some of 
them are the reverse of buoyant, though 
all are quick with life. In sheer lyrical 
strength and nervous beauty o/ expression, 
her best work has claims which can never 
be ignored. Perhaps the finest criticism 
which has so far been written of Christina 
Rossetti as a poet, is that of Professor 
Saintsbury: “ Her range was distinctly 
wide. She had, unlike Mrs. Browning, 
and perhaps unlike the majority of her 
sex, a very distinct sense of humour ; she 
could sing for music, and in simple 
scheme, quite exquisitely. Her pathos 
has never been surpassed, except in the 
great single strokes of Shakespeare and a 
very few other Elizabethans. But her 
most characteristic strain is where this 
pathos blends with, or passes into, the 
utterance of religious awe, unstained and 
unweakened by any _ craven fear.” 
Christina Rossetti was, in short, one of 
those deeply spiritual and impassioned 
natures in whom fear and adoration are 
blended. Her faith was thorough and 
practical ; it revealed itself in all she said 
and did. She did not so much possess 
religion, as was possessed by it. 

The picture which we reproduce repre- 
sents the memorial window erected to her 
memory in the church in which she 
worshipped for well-nigh twenty years. 
The design is the work—truly a labour of 
love—of her life-long friend the late Sir 
Edward Burne Jones. It was dedicated 
by the late Bishop Wescott of Durham, on 
All Saints’ Day, 1898, in the presence of a 
crowded and representative gathering. 
Beneath it is a marble slab, with a touching 
inscription which ends with a quotation 
from one of her poems: ‘“ Give me the 
lowest place’”’—words which admirably 
express the keynote of Christina Rossetti’s 
noble life. 

STUART J. REID. 
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What the Circus Left Behind 


minute, V1l—T'll bite you!” 
David Hughes, trudging home 
from his work up on Craig-y-llan, 
heard the angry little voice. The words 
had come from one of the circus tents 
which stood near the road, so he entered 
the field in search of the speaker. 

It was a strange place for a. circus. 
The stretch of meadowland among the 
mountains had never seen the like before. 
Moel Hebog smiled at Snowdon, and 
Snowdon laughed up at the sky, while 
Siabod in the distance leaned forward to 
see the fun. For never since the rivers 
first came tumbling down from Snowdon 
had a circus visited the valley. 

It was a small circus, but to the Welsh 
boys and girls it was wonderful. It 
belonged to an American, and it had 
occurred to him that by taking the road 
through the mountains he might do some 
business in the glens. The excitement 
caused everywhere by his arrival had 
justified him, and he was congratulating 
himself on his bright idea. 

The only man in the village who was 
not going was David Hughes. He had no 
children to enjoy it, and it would cost 
money. 

A man of middle height, he looked short 
because of his broad shoulders, but he was 
still straight and strong. He was always 
gentle w.th children, and now he hurried 
round the corner of the tent to see what 
was wrong. 

A heap of blue frock and pinafore lay 
on the ground sobbing stormily. A man 
was walking away across the grass. 
Standing over the girl was a boy, a sturdy 
little fellow of eight or nine, with fair hair 
and bold blue eyes, and quite angry 
enough to carry out his threat. 

Old David looked at him -wistfully. 

“‘ Just such another as my Jack thirty 
years ago! What’s the matter?” he 
asked, and the boy turned quickly. 


‘ you don’t leave her alone ¢his 


“He was hurting Ninette!” he cried, 
“ PEE 

“He tooked ’way all my pennies!” 
wailed Ninette, raising her tear-stained 
face. ‘“‘He always does! It isw’t fair! 
He’s a horrid - 

“You're a silly girl,” said her pro- 
tector severely. ‘‘ Why did you let him 
see them? You might have known——” 

“But I fought he’d jike to see vem, 
Davy! Fought he would be pleased.” 

She was a pretty child, with black 
curls and great dark eyes, and a distinctly 
foreign look. Davy, however, was a 
thorough young Briton, and so sturdy 
and fearless that old David’s heart warmed. 
to him at once. He was so like the Jackie 
Hughes of long ago. 

“You see,” Davy explained, “ people 
often give Ninette pennies, and Uncle- 
Gamble always takes them away.” 

“Mr. Gamble is your uncle ?” 

“Not really, you know. We go with 
the circus. He takes care of us, that’s. 
all.” 

“ An’ what more d’you want, I'd jest 
like to know ?”’ asked Joshua P. Gamble 
himself, returning at sight of the stranger. 

He was a tall thin man, with sharp- 
features and keen black eyes, slow in 
speech and action. 

“Ef I’m not entitled to any coppers 
that’s given to that kid,” he said argu- 
mentatively, “‘ I don’t know who is. Two- 
whole years I’ve kept her, since her ma 
died and left her on my hands. Ef folks 
gives her things, I guess I ought to have- 
‘em.” 

“ And the boy ? 





Is he your nephew ? ” 
“Not he. He don’t belong to anybody 
either. Found him by the tents one night, 
six years ago, an’ we jest kept him. 
Someone must ha’ left him behind, I guess, 
but we couldn’t find his folks anyhow.” 
“ Couldn’t he tell you his name ?” 
“Only ‘Davy,’ an’ that wasn’t much 
to. go by in New York! Funny thing,— 
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he couldn’t understand English, nor talk 
it either. Kids of two or three ought to 
be able to give some account o’ them- 
selves, but we simply couldn’t make out 
his talk. Don’t know now what it was. 
Can you say any now, sonny ?” 

Davy shook his head. “I don’t re- 
member. It’s so long ago.” 

“We've kept him ever since, an’ he’s 
getting smart wi’ the horses. Better 
come and see him ride.” 

“ Does he take part in the performance ? 
Surely he’s very young!” 

“Come to-night and see for yourself.” 

“No,” said David. ‘“ Well, I must get 
home.” 

‘On the bridge as he entered the village 
was the usual crowd of idlers, discussing 
the coming entertainment. 

“Going to the show, David ?”’ called 
one. 

He shook his head, and a chorus of 
remonstrance arose. Everyone was going ; 
they understood why he was saving his 
money, but 

They were still discussing his attitude 
when a tall figure came along. It was the 
American himself, and they gazed at him 
deferentially. 

“Coming to the show, boys ? Better ! 
It’s a chance you won’t get every day in 
the week.” 

There was an embarrassed pause, for 
none could speak the foreign tongue as 
easily as old David. Then one made shift 
to answer. 

“ That is what we hev bin telling David 
Hughes. We are coming, yess, but David 
will not.” 

“Thought my prices were low enough 
for anybody.” 

“Oh, David hass lots 0’ money. But 
he will neffer spend one penny.”’ 

“Stingy ? Doesn’t look it.” 

“No, he iss not stingy. He will give 
his money where it is needed, and be the 
first to do it. It iss this way. David 
Hughes iss saving his money, and all for 
one thing.” 

“Oh? What’s he going to put it 
int» ?” 

“‘ He iss saving,” said the old man im- 
pressively, “so he can go to America.” 

“Well, I’m ——!” Gamble laughed. 





’ 


“What on earth is he going for? See 
the sights ?”’ 

“No,” said the old gossip, flattered 
by the stranger’s interest, ‘‘ it iss this way. 
His son Jack went there ten years ago 
with his wife. Six years since she died, 
an’ then Jack died too. David iss going 
to see the place where they are buried.” 

“Oh!” said Gamble, taken by sur- 
prise. ‘“ But it won’t do any good now,” 
he argued. 

“ David will not be happy till he hass 
gone. It iss the thing he thinks about all 
the time. But it takes a lot o’ money.” 

“Maybe I could’give him points. I’ve 
crossed nine times myself. Well, I’ll get 
along. It’s time for the show.” 

But the news of David’s wish to visit 
his country had interested him, so after 
the performance he walked back with his 
audience, and had no difficulty in finding 
the cottage. 

When he knocked, David himself ap- 
peared, and’ stared at his visitor, till 
Gamble explained that he had come to 
have a chat about America. 

“T hear you're thinkin’ o’ visiting my 
country ?”’ he began. ‘‘ Thought maybe 
I could help a bit.” 

“ That’s very good of you. I thought 
perhaps you could, but I hardly liked to 
ask.” 

“Never be shy in this world. Don’t 
pay,” said Gamble, and proceeded to give 
him many useful hints. When he rose 
at last David thanked him heartily, and 
walked down the road with him. 

“They told me why you were going,— 
*bout your son, you know,” said Gamble 
curiously. “‘ Now, I shouldn’t feel it was 
worth while——’”’ 

“ T can’t be happy till it’s done,” David 
said quickiy. “It’s the only thing I can 
do fer them. ... I’ve kept you talking 
about my affairs. Now tell me of yours. 
I hope the performance was a success ?” 

Gamble frowned. “ Oh, all right. But 
we had an accident. Those two, Davy 
and Ninette——’ 

“Yes ? I hope nothing has happened 
to them ?” 

“Davy came riding out o’ the ring, 
and I’m blest if the girl didn’t go running 
to him right among the horses. ’Course 
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she got knocked down. No bones broken, 
but she must rest for a bit. S’pose you 
don’t know anybody who’d board two 
kids for a week for nothing ? She won’t 
stay without the boy, you see.” 

David turned to him eagerly. ‘“ You 
would leave them behind? Could you 
spare the boy ?” 

“Rather! His part’s nothing, but it 
pleases him. We've got to come back 
this way, so we'd pick ’em up then.” 

“Would you leave them with me?” 

“You ?”” Gamble laughed. ‘ Well, I 
don’t see why not, but d’you really want 
them? I'll be delighted. Come and 
hear all they say about Ninette. They 
won’t worry you. Davy’s a handy little 
chap. I'll be glad to have ’em out of the 
way. They’re not much good yet, though 
they may do well in time, Ninette espe- 
cially. You see, I knew her folks. Her 
father was a clown, and her mother was 
a French girl who used to sing. But 
Davy’s different, we don’t know anything 
about him.” 

That week in the cottage was a time of 
great delight to Davy and Ninette, and not 
less to old David himself. He came to 
love wilful Ninette almost as devotedly 
as Davy did. But he still cared more 
for the boy, and his craving for him 
deepened every day. Just such another 
had Jackie Hughes been thirty years 
ago. 

It was with a sigh of regret that they 
saw the caravans come along the road 
one evening. 

“Don’t want to go back to Uncle 
Gamble!” wailed Ninette. ‘Won't go 
back to nasty old circus!” 

“I wish we could stop here,” Davy 
sighed. 

So when Gamble arrived at. the cottage 
the children greeted him with unfriendly 
looks, at which he was rather indignant. 

“After all we’ve done for ‘em! Ef 
that ain’t just like good-for-nothing kids ! 
You'd better keep ‘em altogether,’’ he 
said to David. 

The old man looked at him quickly. 
““T didn’t suppose you’d give them up,” 
he said hungrily. 

Gamble looked at the three. 

“Nine o'clock! ’Fraid you’ve been 


keeping late hours, Ninette! You take 
her off to bed, Davy, while we have a 
chat. You'd like to keep ’em ?” he said, 
when they were alone. 

“TI would.” 

“Well now, I hadn’t thought of it. 
They'll be no good to me for years yet. 
Same time, I’ve had lots o’ trouble al- 
ready, and I don’t want that to be for 
nothing, naturally. If you made it worth 
my while I’d let you have ’em, but I 
couldn’t do it for nothing, for then I 
should lose every way. If Davy turns 
into a first-class rider, or the girl develops 
her mother’s voice, they’ll pay me for my 
trouble. But not for years, so if you care 
to make it cash down, I'll let ’em go 
cheap.” 

He eyed the old man keenly. This was 
a new idea, but it looked promising. 
David certainly had some money, if he 
would use it. 

“How much ?” 

‘““Say five pound each. It’s not as if 
you had any claim to them,” he urged. 
“If we found the boy’s folks, now, I’d 
give him up at once. I only want to do 
what’s straight. But he’s no more to you 
than me. What d’you say ?” 

“‘ T have five pounds saved,” David said 
slowly, “ but—that was for my passage 
to America.” 

Gamble nodded. “ Well, I'll give you 
one o’ them for that, an’ you can take your 
choice. Think it over till the morning. 
If you fix on one, bring the other along 
to me early.” 

David did not sleep that night. Several 
times he rose and went to look at the 
sleeping children. Undoubtedly the life 
he could give was healthier than the 
wandering life of the circus. Then he 
thought of his boy’s lonely grave across 
the sea—of the surprise of the neighbours 
—and lay awake till daylight. 

Early in the morning he took them out 
to sit on the river bank, and sent Ninette 
to play on the bridge. Then he put the 
matter before Davy, for he felt it impos- 
sible to refuse the offer. But he could 
not decide which child he would keep. 
He could not decide to let Davy go. So 
he put the matter to the boy, hoping for 
help from him. 
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Davy grasped the position immediately, 
and sat silent and frowning. At last he 
spoke out very definitely. 

“You'll be good. to. Ninette, won’t 
you ? ’Cause she'll miss me, even if she 
is stopping here.” 

David looked at him with startled eyes. 

“But suppose I keep you, Davy ?” 

“Oh, but you couldn’t ! And Icouldn’t! 
She could never go back to Uncle 
Gamble alone.” 

He voiced David’s feelings so exactly 
that the old man could not argue the 
matter. The -boy was right. The girl 
must be thought of first. 

So presently Ninette was left sobbing 
her heart out, while David and Davy 
started bravely for the tents. 

“ Well now, that’s jest what I hoped!” 
said Gamble, with much satisfaction. 
“You are kind o’ useful at times, sonny, 
but the girl’s jest a baby. You cut along 
and get her things. There ain’t much, 
but when you have to carry your traps 
about, you don’t take more’n you can 
help.” 

“ Give her my love, and tell her I’ll come 
back some day,” said Davy, and stood 
waving bravely till David was out of sight. 
Then he rushed away and hid himself in 
a corner. 


It was bedtime in the cottage. Ninette 
had forgotten her grief for a time, but the 
thought of going to bed without Davy was 
enough to provoke a storm of sobbing, 
till David was at his wits’ end. He had 
not handled a child’s clothing for years, 
and his fingers were awkward. Ninette 
declared he hurt her and wept miserably. 
Then her sobs ceased as he untied her 
little bundle, and she began to finger the 
garments on the table. Suddenly she 
gave a cry. 

“Here’s Davy’s locky! Isn’t mine at 
all! Must have got in my things by 
*stake.” 

“Where did you get that?” cried 
David sharply. 

It was a battered gilt locket on an old 
chain. Ninette explained eagerly. 

“It’s Davy’s. He said I could have 
it, "cause it wasn’t a thing for a boy, but 
Uncle Gamble said he must keep it 


himself. Is a pictureinside ? Davy says 
it’s his daddy when he was little.” 

The old man’s trembling fingers had 
found the spring, and he was gazing at 
the picture through eyes suddenly dim. 
For the twin of that photograph was 
among those which were all he had left 
of his boy. The likeness was faded and 
old-fashioned, but the face and eyes were 
those of Davy of the circus. 

He turned to Ninette. 

“Jump into bed, child. I’m going to 
fetch Davy.” 

He tucked her up, then hurried off, to 
borrow a cart from the farm. 

The tents were pitched in the broad 
meadows at the end of the Pass. The 
horses were grazing near the water, and 
Gamble sat watching them lazily. 

““Hel—lo!”’ he cried at sight of David. 
“What's the matter ?”’ 

“T’ve come to fetch Davy.” 

“Oh, have you? . An’ how d’you 
reckon you’re going to manage that, 
my friend? If you’ve had enough 
of Ninette, an’ think you're goin’ to 
change now, you're mistaken.” 

“You said if you found his people 
you would give him up ?”’ 

“Course, but I don’t expect to. What’s 
that to do with it ?” 

““Have you seen this locket ? Where 
did Davy get it?” 

Gamble looked troubled. ‘ It was round 
his neck when we found him. Well?” 

“Then he’s mine. This is my son, 
who must be Davy’s father. I knew the 
locket at once, and as for the portrait— 
look at that! That is my boy at eight 
years old,” and he held out a faded photo- 
graph. “ You can see for yourself they’re 
the same. My wife gave the locket to his 
wife when they went away. Davy is the 
boy they lost.” 

Gamble gazed at him in much pertur- 
bation. “I don’t understand.” 

“I thought you had heard the story. 
They had one son, a child of two. He 
wandered into the streets one day, while 
they were living in New York, and though 
they searched the city they never found 
a trace of him. He wouldn’t be able to 
tell where he lived, for their talk at home 
was in Welsh. It broke his mother’s 
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heart, and the loss of them both helped 
io break Jack down. Davy is their son. 
I ought to have seen it long since, for he’s 
his father over again, but | never dreamt 
he might come home to me here. Will 
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Ninette ?” and Davy appeared at the 
caravan door. 


“Get your things quickly, Davy. 
You’re coming home,” and David held out 
his arms. 


The old man’s trembling fingers had found the spring 


you give him up? Or must I fetch my 
friends to prove what I say ?” 

“ Well, I am ——! So you get both ? 
Say! Don’t you think you'd best give 
back the girl ?” 

“Oh, is there anything wrong with 

XXXIV -55 


And as they drove through the Pass, 
the mountains Taughed up at Snowdon 
as the sunset caught their peaks, and 
glowed as if pleased with the end of the 
story. 

Este JEANETTE OXENHAM. 








Children in Church 


I—SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3RD 


Rev. 21.1: “ And I saw a new heaven and 
a new earth.” 


WONDER whether you boys and girls 
| have ever seen an old map of the 
stars. Of course you see there a 
great multitude of heavenly bodies ; 
and you would not like to have to 
count them as a holiday task. But a 
few years ago the discovery was made 
that it was ‘possible to photograph the 
heavens. So a very very sensitive film 
was exposed towards a part of the sky, and 
the light from all the worlds in that part 
of the heavens printed itself upon the film. 
And what was the amazement of the man 
who took the photograph to find that 
hundreds and even thousands of stars 
existed in the heavens which no telescope 
had ever revealed before. When you put 
the new photograph side by side with the 
old map you exclaim: “I saw a new 
heaven.” And yet, of course, all these 
heavenly bodies were there before, and 
have been there for ages and ages; only 
we had never known how wonderful and 
beautiful and awful the heavens were. 

The other day a clever man made what 
he thinks is a great discovery about this 
earth on which we live. He thinks he will 
be able to show that living things can come 
out of dead things, and that in this way 
all nature is one. I don’t know that this 
is true ; but I certainly should not be very 
much surprised if it were. I should only 
say, as they showed me the new wonders in 
Nature—*‘ And I saw a new earth.” Not 
that the earth is one whit more wonderful 
than it was when Abraham or David lived 
thousands of years ago. Only now we see 
beauties and wonders in it which were not 
known to ‘hem. 

When the writers in the Old Testament 
wrote about God, it was like that old map 
of the starry heavens, of which I spoke 
to you just now. They saw many beauti- 
ful and wonderful attributes in God, and 
they set down all they saw. But when 
Jesus Christ came and talked to men about 
His Father, it was like that photograph 


of the heaven that brought to light all the 
hidden glories and wonders. When men 
heard Him speak of God’s love they 
exclaimed: ‘‘ I saw a new Heaven.” 

And the time came when the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus began to conquer the 
world ; and cruelty, and vice and slavery 
began to disappear before Him, and men 
said as they saw the changes that He 
wrought, ‘‘ And I saw a new earth.” Qh, 
boys and girls, I want you to believe that 
the Lord Jesus does make all things new 
for us—gives us a new heaven and a new 
earth, a new vision of God and His mercy, 
new hopes for this world, new certainty of 
the world to come, and new love toward 
all our fellow-men. Pray that He will 
create in you a new heart that in His light 
you may see light clearly. 


II—SunpDAY, SEPTEMBER 10TH 


Isaiah 40. 30: ‘‘ Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary.” 


I HAD a plant in my garden the other 
day which suddenly collapsed. It was 
just the time when the blossoms were 
beginning to open. It was covered with 
blossoms—covered with promises. When 
I used to water it, it flattered all my hopes. 
It held up its hands to me and said, ‘‘ See 
what I am going to do for you; I shall 
present you with all these lovely flowers.” 
Then one day I went and looked at it, and 
it was drooping. The leaves were curling 
up and turning. yellow. It seemed tired 
of life. It looked at me as much as to say, 
“It is too hot weather for me to take so 
much trouble in turning my buds into 
blossoms, and. f am going to give the whole 
business up. After all, nothing matters. 
There are plenty of other flowers in the 
world. I’m going to sleep. Good-bye.” 

What was the matter with my flower I 
don’t know. Some worm at the root, I 
expect. Anyhow, it drooped, and flagged, 
and withered—and nothing came of all its 
promises. It was going to do such big 
things, and it did just nothing at all. 

You boys and girls! Your mother says 
you are never tired. You are always busy, 
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CHILDREN 


or else you are unhappy and say : “ What 
can I do!” Ifyou are ever quiet and 
listless your mother looks at you anxiously. 
Something wrong. It isn’t natural for 
Jack to be lying down tired, or for Nell 
to be resting quietly. They are not quite 
well to-day. If they were old folk now, 
things would be different. But “even 
the youths ” fainting and growing weary. 
Surely there’s something wrong. 
Sometimes boys and girls say: ‘Oh, 
I’m tired of being good, and behaving 
nicely, and speaking the truth, and attend- 
ing to what I’m told—I’m tired of it all. 
It’s such hard work.” Sometimes you 
would like to have a holiday from being 
good, wouldn’t you. You think of being 
good as if it were learning hard lessons in 
a very severe school. But, boys and girls, 
you are in the school of Christ. You have 
the Teacher of all teachers. He makes all 
the lessons so interesting and beautiful 
that we forget we are learning lessons at 
all, and think only that we are having the 
best time in the world. And when we 
gather round the Divine Teacher and hang 
on His lips, and as the word says, “ Wait 
upon the Lord,” we cease to be tired and 
weary, we begin to soar with the imagina- 
tion—mount up on wings as eagles—and 
run the race of love and walk the path of 
righteousness. I want you to promise me 
that you will learn in Christ’s school where 
none who learn ever weary of their lessons. 





III—SunbDayY, SEPTEMBER 17TH 
Matt. 13. 32: “‘ The least of all seeds.” 


Do you know, boys and girls, that God 
is very good to the very little things. Most 
of us think a great deal of those who do 
the big things in the world; but God is 
just as interested in those who never do 
anything big, but who do little things, 
quiet things, humble things well. Do you 
remember what Jesus said? He pointed 
men to the sparrow—which is the most 
insignificant of all birds —and said: 
“ Your Heavenly Father careth for these.” 
He pointed to the grass of the field— 
which is the least of all in His Kingdom 
—and said : ‘‘ Your Heavenly Father hath 
clothed this grass.’’ Others may do some- 
thing with the big things, but it is only 
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God who can do wonders with the very 
little things. 

I remember reading the life of a man 
who became very well known. He was a 
little boy at school ; and one day the Head 
Master found this very little fellow buried 
in a book in a corner of the playground, 
and asked him who he was. ‘“ Oh,” he 
said, with a very real sense of his own 
insignificance. ‘I’m only Jones sextus, 
which is indeed the least of all.” The 
fact that there were five other Joneses 
above him kept him properly humble. 
But the Head Master, being a wise and 
good man, was not above taking an inter- 
est even in Jones sextus, and, as I told you, 
the boy rose to do big things. And, boys 
and girls, the great Head Master in whose 
school in the world we all are, learning our 
lessons, and forming our characters, before 
we go out into life in the greater world, 
believe this, He interests Himself in the 
least of all the seeds. His care, and His 
love, is of those whom Jesus called the 
least of these My brethren—the poor, the 
friendless, and suffering, and even the 
sinful. May God give us all this loving 
interest in those who need us most. 


IV—SunpDay, SEPTEMBER 24TH 


Prov. 11. 30: “‘ He that winneth souls is 
wise.” 


“HE that winneth’’—why that’s what 
you all want to do. There is no boy or 
girl here who, thinking what he or she is 
to be or do in the future, does not intend 
to win something. For there is something 
to be won in this world, and there is some- 
thing that is worth winning. The Bible 
says, Life is the race; it says Life is the 
battle. There is the prize to win; a 
victory to win; acrownto win. He that 
winneth—that is what we all want to do. 

Life’s course well run; 
Life’s crown well won. 

We want to win, and to win well. 

Yes! But to win what? That is the 
question. He that winneth Wealth is 
wise ? No, we are not told that. He 
that winneth Fame is wise ? No, we are 
not told that. He that winneth Knowledge 
is wise, surely ? No, not necessarily. He 
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that winneth Love is wise? Ah, that’s 
better, that’s nearer the mark. The great 
prize of life is Love. 

But see how this wise teacher puts it— 
He that winneth souls is wise. Why does 
he put it that way? I was talking the 
the other day to a friend about a well- 
known man whom we both knew a little. 
I asked him what he thought about this 
person. Then he told me that he admired 
him very much, he thought him very 
clever, but he said “‘ He’s a sort of man 
that none could love.” Then I began to 


feel very sorry for him. For to win the 
admiration of others is a very poor thing, 
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boys and girls, unless you can win their 
love—that is, to win their soul. Do you 
remember how we are told that the soul 
of Jonathan was knit to the soul of David ? 
They won each other’s souls. 

And now, just this, the best men of 
all win the love of others, win the souls of 
others, for God. The goodness in them, 
the reverence, the faith, the humility, 
lead others not only to love them but to 
love and worship their God. I wonder, 
boys and girls, whether it will be said of 
you that many who came to love you were 
drawn by you to love Christ. He that 
winneth souls is wise. 


C. SILVESTER HORNE. 























Of those who ply for fame, or in the mart 
Seek out the highest bidder for their wares ; 
Safe sheltered from Ambition’s hopes and fears, 
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In the still cloister thou didst dwell apart. 

Earth’s glories could not tempt thee, to thy friend 
Thou gavest the honour that was pressed on thee. 
No golden bribe thy gentle will couldst bend, 
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Ah, blameless soul! whose consecrated Art 
Shines through the misty veil of long-passed years, 
When thou didst kneel, with eyes o’er-brimmed with tears, 
To limn thy Saviour. Thine was not the part 


Nor tamper with thy proud humility. 
Art for Art’s sake thy watchword to the end, 
And God thy patron, served so lovingly. 


ANNIE L. KNOWLES. 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeo. 


Men and Movements 


I—The Baptist World Congress and 
C. H. Spurgeon 


HE recent Baptist World Congress 
held in London more than justified 


the hopes of its promoters. It 
might have added to the comfort 


of the assembly if the heat had been less _ 


tropical and the place of meeting Grindel- 
wald instead of Exeter Hall, but these 
little drawbacks hardly diminished the 
magnitude or enthuisasm of the gather- 
ings. 

It was an attempt to bring together 
men of the same faith from every land, 
and to prove that when hearts and creed 
are one, language and race cannot separate 
and there is no more sea.” 

The meetings were profoundly interest- 
ing and even picturesque from the variety 


of countries and peoples represented. 
Baptists have gone converting or prose- 
lytising everywhere, and there is no 
speech or language where their voice is not 
heard. There were delegates from every 
part of the European Continent, not even 
excluding Turkey. They came from 
Japan, China, India and the islands of the 
Pacific. Everyone of the British Colonies 
appeared in force, but greater in number 
than all these were our cousins from the 
United States, with a goodly sprinkling of 
intelligent negroes sent by the two millions 
of coloured Baptists in the South. It was 
a strange array of faces that the President, 
Dr. McLaren, looked down upon and 
stranger still to hear the many voices, often 
in broken English, bearing witness of{the 
common brotherhood and testifying of the 
wonderful works of God. 
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Some of the American delegates indulged 
in a little tall talk about the present 
strength of the Baptists and their coming 
predominance in the religious world, pre- 
dicting even that Christendom would be 
eventually divided into two bodies— 
Baptists and Roman Catholics. But ex- 
travagance of this kind is perhaps pardon- 
able in men who have seen their denomina- 
tion advance into the foremost position 
among the churches and sects of the great 
Republic. In fact their immense confi- 
dence in themselves and their mission, 
partly explains their prodigious progress, 
and the figures which they gave showing 
that Baptists. are the largest English- 
speaking. community in the Christian 
world would come as a startling revelation 
to many: people in the Homeland. 

The most notable incident of the Con- 
gress was unquestionably the unveiling of 
a statue to the late C. H. Spurgeon. The 
delegates from every land were eager to 
have part in this welcome ceremony. For 
the whole Baptist world claims Spurgeon. 
Indeed he belongs to all Christians, and 
cannot be monopolized by a sect. 

In one sense he needed no monument. 
His memory is still green and fragrant. 
He was the greatest preacher of the nine- 
teenth century, if measured by the vast- 
ness of his audience and wide-spread 
influence. Robert Hall was a more 
polished orator, Frederick Robertson had 
more spiritual insight and originality ; 
H. P. Liddon gave a more effective message 
to the cultured few ; but Spurgeon had the 
world for his parish, spoke to all peoples 
through his translated sermons, and helped 
to change the character of preaching itself 
by the homeliness and directness of his own 
sermons. Whether he will be an abiding 
force or not is a question which only the 
future can determine. The living voice 
sways the passing generation, but is soon 
forgotten, unless it speaks the universal 
language or contributes to the new shaping 
of human thought. And Spurgeon was 
not original in that sense. Robertson 
lives because he made distinct additions 
to Christian ideas. Wesley lives, not by 
his sermons, but by the marvellous society 
which he founded and organized. But 
Whitefield and Robert Hall, the great 


preachers of their times, are almost if not 
entirely forgotten. How it will fare with 
the memory of Spurgeon must be left for 
another generation to show. 


Il—The Institutional Church 


THE Institutional Church has already 
justified itself by its works, and promise 
of greater things, and is gladly recognized 
by all who have understanding of the 
times as a greatly needed organization. 
We are indebted to the Wesleyans for the 
inception of the idea. Their central 
missions in London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and twenty other places have well- 
nigh solved the anxious problem concern- 
ing decaying city churches. Activity and 
falness of life have succeeded to decay, 
and magnificent progress and hopefulness 
have taken the place of decline and des- 
pondency. The outsiders have been 
drawn in vast numbers by the uncon- 
ventional services, labour bureaus, nursing 
sisterhoods, healthy social evenings, and 
the various agencies grave and gay which 
have presented religion in its homeliest 
and not least kindly guise. And now most 
other Christian bodies are following the 
lead. There can be no better work than 
that which is being done by the congrega- 
tionalists at Whitefield Tabernacle, and 
that which has just been inaugurated by 
the Baptists at Bloomsbury. A religious 
home is provided in densely thronged 
districts for the aimless wanderer in the 
streets, for shopmen and shopgirls out of 
workhours, and for the multitude. whose 
own homes are not over-cheerful. Every- 
thing is done to make the place attractive 
with an all pervading Christian atmos- 
sphere ; and it is an inspiring sight to see 
the vast assemblies which have responded 
to the inviting calls. For all this we 
have nothing but the heartiest God- 
speed. 

Yet we would venture to warn some of 
the sanguine friends of the movement to 
moderate their predictions and aims : they 
speak a little too scornfully of the old- 
fashioned Church, as if it were sick of a 
fever and at the point of death and as if 
the new Institutional Church were going 
to hurry it out of existence and take its 
place. We do not ask them to be less 
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bold in their projects, but somewhat more 
modest and patient in allowing Christian 
work which is not quite after their order. 

There is ample room for the Institu- 
tional Church, though we wish they would 
reverse the words and call it Church 
Institute. For the Church has a certain 
defined purpose which makes it a Church ; 
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Church to provide amusements. It cannot 
compete with the world at that game. 
And all our observation and experience go 
to prove that the serious and the light 
things will not run together. -Recreations 
and Bible Classes jostle each other out, 
and it is always the lean kine that eat up 
the fat kine. 
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Mills, Hampstead 


A Sunday Afternoon Men’s Meeting at Whitefields 


and that purpose is to bear witness for 
Christ, teach and interpret Christian truth, 
preach the Gospel to the world, build up 
a brotherhood of believers, preserve the 
quality of the salt and leaven society with 
it. And surely the old-established Church 
is still needed and will always be needed 
for that work. We would rather that the 
majority of the Churches confined them- 
selves to distinctly spiritual work. We 
should have no pleasure in seeing them 
converted partially into places of enter- 
tainment. It is not the business of a 


The Institutional Church meets an 
exceptional need by exceptional means. 
But it is not for the Church at large to lend 
itself or lower itself to be the minister of 
pleasure. The Church will be more worthy 
of its high calling if it raises its voice 
against the excessive pleasure worship of 
the age and at least refuses to pander to it. 


Il'—The High Church and the 
Athanasian Creed 


THE unsettlement of belief in the Angli- 
can Church and the divergence of parties 
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consequent thereon are becoming more 
pronounced and. accentuated. We re- 
ferred in a recent issue to the manifesto of 
the one hundred clergymen of ‘the Broad 
School, and what we deemed its loose 
attachment to Cardinal truths. Since then 
the bishops in convocation have passed 
a resolution mildly calling in question 
the infallible authority of the Athanasian 
Creed, venturing 

to suggest that on 

certain phrases it 


goes beyond the 
warrant of Holy 
Scripture and 


pleading for greater 
liberty in the use 
or disuse of it. 


And now “The 
League for the 
Defence of - the 


Athanasian Creed,” 
composed chiefly 
of High Church- 
men such as Lord 
Halifax, Canon 
Newbolt and 
Others, issues an 
indignant protest 
against the mani- 
festo and the 
bishop’s_ resolution 
alike. 

It pleads in lan- 
guage of impas- 
sioned earnestness 
and even in tense 
alarm that there 
shall be no tamper- 
ing with the afore- 
said creed and no 
liberty allowed in 
its enforced usage. The creed is to this 
School nothing short of an inspired and 
sacred document, and its possible loss is 
regarded with the shivering dismay of Eli 
over the Ark of the Covenant. We are in 
full sympathy with the authors of this 
protest in so far as their purpose is to 
defend the essential Christian faith against 
its false friends and assailants, but if they 
would unite all true hearted believers for 
that end they must choose some other 
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battle ground. The Athanasian Creed is 
no longer regarded by the bulk of 


Christians as one of the bulwarks of the 
Faith. It has been virtually discarded by 
the Anglican Communion in Ireland, 
America, and our Colonies, in fact wher- 
ever the Church has had freedom to revise 
its confessions and formulas. 

The creed is of unknown date and 
authorship. It is 
expressed in the 
language of an ob- 
solete metaphysics. 
A great part of 
it is unintelligible 
to plain minds. 
It is a jargon of 
incom prehensibles 
and mystifies with- 
out explaining the 
great mysteries. 
Its actual declara- 
tion about the 
material - resurrec- 
tion of the body 
is no longer be- 
lieved by the most 
intelligent and 
loyal of the Faith- 
ful, and the ‘clauses 
which consign to 
everlasting des- 
truction everyone 
who does not ac- 
cept all its con- 
tents, are, however 
interpreted, offen- 
Sive and even re- 
volting to the hu- 
mane Christian 
temper of our 
times. 

We will gladly and eagerly join hand 
and héart with all who eontend for the 
full doctrine of the Incarnate Mystery, 
for the Deity, sacrificial work and resur- 
rection of our Lord, but these great facts 
are neither upheld nor elucidated by the 
Athanasian Creed, and we are not prepared 
to stake anything on the maintenance of 
that dubious document. 


J. G. GREENHOUGH. 








The Girl with the Five Names 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


“Elspeth!” bawled her fa- 
ther. 
“eé Bet ! ” 


43 Fc !”? cried her mother. 


shrieked her little 
brother. 

“ Betsy!” called out her grandfather. 

“ Bess !”’ quavered forth her dear old 
grandmother. 

There was no reply. The Girl with the 
Five Names had disappeared! It was on 
her birthday, too, and they wanted her to 
come to dinner and have her health drunk 
in elder wine, on a certain fine spring day. 

Bess was seven years old that day. 
When she awoke she felt a year older 
than yesterday all at once, and then she 
began to think she must now be old enough 
to do whatever she liked. She had heard 
Grandfather say he was old enough to do 
what he liked, and he was seventy. If she 
were something with a seven in it, that 
would be old enough to give her leave. 
She quickly put on her sew frock while 
Nurse was brushing her little brother’s 
hair in the next room; and then she ran 
downstairs and got kissed all round. 

There were several parcels near her 
plate, and there was a basket on her chair 
which seemed to move about of itself. 


At last the lid came off, and out jumped’ 


a tiny little kitten, with white paws and 
a white shirt-front and _tortoise-shell 
everywhere else. She mewed and ran up 
to Bess. She had on a blue ribbon and 
a silver tinkling bell. 

“That is from Ambrose,” said her 
mother, just as her little brother Ambrose 
came trotting in. He was only four years 
old and did not talk much. 

“ Pussy for ’o0,” he said, as he plopped 
against Bess’s cheek with his mouth open, 
meaning to g've her a good kiss. “ Many 
happy ‘turns of ’oo bir’day.” 

Bess said ‘“ Thank you, Ambrose, and 
thank you for the kitten,” as grown-up 
and as like seventy as she could. 

And her Grandfather tapped her on the 
shoulder with his black stick and said, 
“Ah! my dear Betsy! seven years old ! 
Old enough to do whatever you like!” 


‘That was precisely Bess’s own opinion, 
and she smiled back at him. Bess ran out 
in the garden directly after breakfast, to 
look at the flowers and at the leaves 
budding on the trees. It was nearly as 
warm as summer, and even Grandmother 
did not tell her to put on her hat. The 
kitten purred in her arms. 

She kissed her, and danced away with 
her down the garden into the shrubbery 
at the further end. The birds were 
twittering and singing, and Pussy began 
to prick up her ears. Suddenly she 
jumped out of the little girl’s arms, and 
rushed at a bird that had hopped down 
on the narrow pathway. 

“‘ Naughty Pussy !”’ cried Bess, and she 
ran so quickly after her that she tripped 
over the root of a tree, and fell with a 
clatter amongst some dry twigs that had 
been heaped up there during the winter. 

When she got up the bird and the 
kitten had disappeared. 

She called and peeped about every- 
where, and could not find her. She went 
as far as the end of the shrubbery, and 
leaned over the railing and saw a field 
full of cowslips close by. How -nice it 
would be to make a cowslip-ball for little 
Ambrose! No doubt Pussy would go 
home, and it was no use looking for her 
any longer. Bess climbed up the wooden 
rails, and she clambered down on the 
other side into the fields beyond. She 
gathered up heaps of cowslips. As she 
had nothing to tie them up with, she 
looked about for a long piece of tough 
grass, and she could not find any. She 
hunted all along the hedge, holding her 
cowslips in her frock, having turned up 
the bottom in front like a fish-wife’s 
dress, and still the grass was short every- 
where. 

At last she got to the top of a little 
hillock, for the field sloped upwards here, 
and she saw many other fields, and she 
was almost sure there was some long grass 
in some of them ; and she presently found 
herself in new fields she had never been in 
before. The sun shone pleasantly, and 





At last she got to the top of a little hillock 
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she tied her handkerchief over her head, 
and ran along and soon got to some long 
grass. 

Down sat Bess under a hedge, and she 
made a beautiful cowslip-ball for her little 
brother; then she wondered what she 
would like to do next. For, of course, 
she might do whatever shc liked now she 
was old enough; had not Grandfather 
said so ? 

Close at hand there was a nice tree, and 
there was a nice nest init. Once she had 
heard an old nursery rhyme, and no one 
would tell her what it meant; and: she 
thought if she got up that tree she might 
discover the meaning for herself. 

This was the rhyme,—only it didn’t 
rhyme: — 

“Elizabeth, Elspeth, Bet, Betsy, and Bess, 
All went together to seek a bird’s nest. 
They found a nest with five eggs in, 

They each took one, and left four in.’’ 

But however did they manage to do 
that ? Bess recollected that she was 
called by all those five names herself. 
Her mother objected to pet names, and so 
she said “Elizabeth” at full length. 
Her father declared that “ Elspeth” was 
an older and better form of the name, and 
a much prettier form, too. Her brother 
Ambrose could not say such a big word, 
and so he called her “ Bet.’”” Her Grand- 
father told her “ Betsy”’ was the good 
old-fashioned short name for her own 
long one, and therefore he called her that. 
Her kind old Grandmother said ‘“ Bess ”’ 
was the sweetest little name in the world 
for the sweetest little girl she had ever 
known; and Bess liked the name herself 
the best, because she thought it the nicest 
of all. When people asked her what her 
name was, she always said “ Bess.’ 

“T’ll pretend to be five little girls all 
going together to get a bird’s nest,” she 
said, and she laughed and clapped her 
hands. She took the handkerchief off her 
head and tied up the cowslip-ball in it and 
put it at the foot of the tree, and then she 
looked about for a branch to seize hold of, 
like the way the gardener’s boy did last 

ear. 
“Get up first, Elizabeth!’’ she said 
aloud, though she was all alone. It made 
it so funny to pretend there were the other 
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little girls too ! 
her right hand. 

“Now, Elspeth!” she cried, and she 
held the trunk with her left hand. 

“Put up your right foot, Bet!” she 
said next. 

“See, there’s a twig for your left foot, 
Betsy !”’ she went on. 

“Here I come, I’m Bess!” she ended, 
as she hauled herself safely up on to a big 
bough. 

She was somewhat out of breath, 
perhaps with having to be one person after 
another as it were, and her hair was coming 
out of plait and catching against the bark 
of the tree: so she sat on the bough with 
her back against the trunk, and rested and 
peeped about her. The leaves on the 
trees had thrust themselves out wherever 
they could, but they were tiny and like 
fans half-spread. She saw it was an elm- 
tree she was on, she knew the pretty little 
leaves quite well. On the other side of 
the hedge near her tree she saw a duck- 
pond, and it shone bright and dazzling in 
the sun ; some ducks paddled about, and 
some of them quacked, and one duck put 
its head down under water and stuck its 
tail straight up as if it were trying to 
drown itself. Bess laughed; ducks al- 
ways look so odd when they do that! 
Then she pulled her hair over one shoulder, 
and turned about to seek a new branch 
to seize on. 

Very much adorned both back and front 
with gay green and dusty brown markings 
on her dress, of the same kind she had 
first got in the shrubbery, Bess sat on a 
short bough and leaned forward to exam- 
ine the nest. There were five eggs in it, 
and no bird. 

“Now, Elizabeth, take one,” she whis- 
pered, afraid the mother-bird might hear 
her and come back. She stretched out one 
hand, holding on by the other, and she 
took the egg and put it in her pocket. 

“Now, Elspeth, take another,’’ she 
went on, and she put the second egg with 
the first. 

“It’s Bet’s turn,” she said, and she 
added the third egg to the others. 

“ Betsy, take yours,” she ordered, and 
there was just room for the fourth egg in 
her titry pocket. 


She caught a branch with 
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“ Now it’s me, Bess myself, this is mine,” 
she finished, as she held the last egg in 
her hand. 

Alas! the problem was not solved! 
For when Elizabeth, Elspeth, Bet, Betsy, 
and Bess, had each taken one egg, the 
nest was empty! All five were gone! 

Bess was dreadfully puzzled. Her fa- 
ther always said that whenever you did 
anything yourself, you understood it 
much the best; but here she had tried 
to follow the nursery rhyme, and still she 
could not make out a bit what it meant. 

One by one she put all the eggs back 
into the nest except her own ; of course, 
she might keep the one that belonged to 
Bess. Then she settled herself more 


firmly on the bough, and began to wonder 


and wonder as hard as ever she could what 
to do next. 

“T must go through all the multiplica- 
tion tables;’’ she said at last. And she 
began at “ Twice two are four,” and went 
on until she said “ Twelve times twelve 
are a hundred and fourty-four.” She had 
not learned any further yet. 

“Where do the five eggs come in ?”’ 
she asked herself, and she was dismayed 
to find the multiplication tables were of no 
use to her. They had helped her to do 
many a sum on her slate. 

“T mustn’t take any more eggs if I have 
to leave four in the nest,’”’ she sighed. 
“Oh! dear!” 

“ The Rule of Three 
It puzzles me, 
And Fractions drive me.mad.’’ 
“Drive me mad—drive me mad—and 
fractions—Rule of Three,—No, there were 
five—four were left in,’ sighed Bess once 
more. 

She felt sleepy, she was hungry and 
tired, and certainly the. multiplication 
tables are worse than climbing several 
trees, however old you may be—seven or 
seventy perhaps. The sun seemed hotter. 

“ T'll begin all over again,” she said in 
despair, and she put back the eggs. There 
were the five eggs ready to begin, too! 

“Now, I'll take one for Elizabeth,” 
said Bess, “ and I'll put it back again, and 
take it out for Elspeth, and then I’ll put 
it back again, and take it out for Bet, and 
also for Betsy, and also for Bess.”’ 


She went carefully through the whole 
process. This time four eggs were left in, 
because, of course, she kept the fifth egg 
in her hand when she took it out the fifth 
time, as it was for Bess herself. 

“There, I’ve done it,” she cried, “ but 
I don’t understand it a bit better. It 
really looks as if only one girl had taken 
out one egg!’’ Like many another great 
discoverer, Bess had found out the answer 
without knowing how. There was just 
one little thing she had forgotten. She 
forgot that she was only called by the five 
names, and that she was not five little 
girls herself, though it sounded so like it 
that it was easy to pretend she was! 
Now, it was the pretending to be what 
she was not which had stopped her from 
finding out she had discovered the answer 
to the riddling rhyme. You see how much 
easier it is to do things straight away! 
If she had only said “ I am the Girl with 
the Five Names, and I have come with 
them all at once to take one egg,” she 
would have guessed directly. 

Now it was time to go home! Just 
then she heard her father shouting, 
“Elspeth! Come down! We thought 
you were lost !” 

Then she slid down th: tree, and he 
caught her in his arms, and carried her 
home with her egg and her cowslip-ball ; 
for she was very tired, and it was still hot. 

“I did leave four in,’ she said to 
Grandmother, when she told her story, 
“and don’t you think it meant me all 
through, and there was only one girl with 
five names ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear, and we shall always 
call you Bess, and then you need not go 
up trees and get lost any more!” 

‘“‘ And when you do what you like, Betsy 
Bess,” said Grandfather, ‘ please like to 
do what you have to do, and nothing else!” 
He shook his stick at her, and frowned 
and smiled. 

Her father and mother kissed Her, and 
said nothing mattered now they had got 
her safe home again ; and little Ambrose 
said ‘“‘ Many ’turns”’ once more. 

So Bess had to grow up with only one 
name after all. 

M. A. ELLIs. 






























“THe Hon. Ed- 
ward Cadogan 
has just written 
an interesting 
book on some 
of “‘ The Makers 
of Modern His- 
He has selected three typical men, 
art 


tory.” 
each of whom played a*memorable 
in the political evolution of Europe in}the 
nineteenth century. They represent dif- 
ferent ideals of government and different 


nations as well. One played a great réle 
in France, another in Italy, and the third 
in Germany, and their work, to some 
extent, was not merely concerned with the 
same issues, but, by force of circumstances, 
was antagonistic. The first was Louis 
Napoleon, the second Count Cavour, and 
the third Prince Bismarck. One repre- 
sents the revival of despotism, another the 
realization of the dream of a United Italy, 
and the other the foundation of the Ger- 
man Empire. Mr. Cadogan is sensible 
enough to admit that such names cover 
a wide field in the history of modern 
Europe. Each of them, represents a 
literature of comment and criticism, vitu- 
peration, and praise. This volume does 
not lay claim to the distinction of an 
exhaustive survey; that is clearly im- 
possible within the limits of scarcely more 
than two hundred pages. Mr Cadogan’s aim 
is more modest. He gives short studies, 
confessedly introductory, written avow- 
edly with the intention of stimulating 
rather than satisfying the curiosity of 
political students. Napoleon III., Cavour, 
and Bismarck represent various aspects 
of the struggle between reactionary and 
revolutionary forces—the reign of absolu- 
tism on the one hand, and that of the 
common people on the other. 

Napoleon III. was for a term of years 
the evil genius of France. He was 
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also a menace to the peace of Europe. 
“There was a time when sovereigns 
and statesmen trembled with fear 
lest he should succeed in_ establish- 
ing another empire after the pattern 
of the first. This dread, only lasted so 
long as Europe over-rated his ability. 
It passed away when Louis Napoleon 
appeared in his true colours, and men 
realised that he was not great enough to 
carry out the plans he had formulated.” 
He justified the cynical assertion that he 
seemed everywhere to arrive one day too 
late, and only made up his mind when he 
had lost his opportunity. Count Cavour 
was made of different stuff. He was one 
of the greatest statesmen of Europe—a 
diplomatist of the first rank liberally 
endowed with patience, tact, forethought, 
resource. But all this does not exhaust 
his claims. He was a disinterested pa- 
triot, a man of lofty moral courage and 
indomitable will, who Jived and died for 
the dream of his life—the bringing about 
of a United Italy. He once gave a 
description of his methods, and his words 
are worth quoting since they reveal the 
quality of the man: “I see the straight 
line to that point. Supposing that half 
way I encounter an impediment, I do not 
knock my head against it, but neither do 
I go back. I look to the right, and to the 
left, and not being able to follow the 
straight line, I make a curve. I turn 
the obstacle which I cannot attack in 
front.’’ Prince Methernich asserted that 
Cavour was the greatest diplomatist in 
Europe. .Modern Italy, free, united, pro- 
gressive in his noblest monument. He 
shares with Mazzini and Garibaldi the 
glory of its redemption. 

Bismarck’s character is less easily gauged. 
He was intolerant of all opposition. He was 
merciless in certain moods. But as these 
pages show, in spite of blazing indiscre- 
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tions, he possessed all the qualities of a 
great man.” ‘‘ He redeemed great faults 
by the firmness, energy, and dauntless 
courage which characterised his every 
action, although it is to be regretted that 
he acted on many occasions with inexcus- 
abie severity towards his opponents. Yet. 
Mr. Cadogan says with justice, that in 
spite of Bismarck’s love of power, and the 
jealousy and even vindictiveness which 
have Jeft grievous blots on his reputation, 
his ambitions were legitimate, and his 
aims undeniably patriotic. He was rest- 
less, arrogant, irrit- 
able, but he had a 
superb sense of duty, 
an enviable capacity 
for work, a con- 
summate mastery of 
affairs. ‘‘ Take care 
of thet: man’ 
exclaimed . Lord 
Beaconsfield on one 
occasion, “‘ he means 
what he says.” The 
German Empire was 
his creation, and so 
long as it lasts 
there is small likeli- 
hood that his services 
will be forgotten. 
Motley, the historian, 
was a keen judge of 
men, and his opinion 
of Prince Bismarck, 
though it leans per- 
haps to mercy, is 
substantially true— 
“strict integrity of character, a high 
sense of honour, a firm religious belief.” 
This book will not satisfy experts in the 
history of modern Europe, but it may 
be commended to beginners who wish to 
understand the great personal forces which 
have shaped within living memory the 
trend of political movements. 

Yet a new series, and this time an 
important one—issued in an expensive 
form to subscribers to the entire set of 
twenty volumes. It is entitled “ The 
Makers of Canada,” and the scope of it 
will be seen at a glance when we add that 
it consists of biographies, based on state 
papers and family records of as many 





Count Cavour 


(From an old engraving) 


governors, explorers, and statesmen, 
who. have served the Dominion with con- 
spicuous ablity. The French régime is 
represented by the romantic and adven- 
turous career of Champlain, Laval, and 
Frontenac; the military conquest, by 
the heroes on either side of the struggle, 
Wolfe and Montcalm; the period of re- 
construction by the lives of Haldimand 
and Simcox, andthe later annals of 
Canada by other men quite as memorable. 
The first volume is before. us, a mono- 
graph, written with full access to the 
Dominion archives, 
on “Sir Frederick 
Haldimand ”’—a gai- 
lant soldier who suc- 
ceeded Lord Dor- 
chester as Governor 
of British North 
America in 1778, 
and by his firmness 
and tact held the 
colony for England 
during the stress 
and strain of the 
American War. He 
saw some hard fight- 
ing during the earlier 
stages of the revolu- 
tionary struggle be- 
tween this country 
and her _ revolted 
colonies, and after- 
wards did splendid 
service when sum- 
moned to supreme 
authority at Quebec 
at a time when a single false step might 
have lost Canada to the British Crown. 
He was a foreigner and a soldier of fortune, 
but duty was his watchword, and he 
placed the nation whom he served, on the 
frontiers of civilization, under a debt of 
gratitude. Miss MclIlwraith tells the story 
of his wise and valiant life with rare liter- 
ary charm, and incidentally the book 
throws a great deal of welcome light on 
Canada in the closing decades of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

“Animals I have Known” is_ the 
attractive title of a well-illustrated book 
on the popular aspects of Natural History. 
Mr. Arthur Bevan has a number of good 
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stories to tell about his four-footed friends 
in all parts of the globe. Dogs and cats 
naturally claim prominent attention, and 
many are the incidents recounted about 
them, though all are not of a compli- 


mentary kind. Dogs figure promi- 
nently in many works of fiction—the 
“‘ Hound of the Baskervilles,” ‘‘ Rob and 
his Friends ” (though Rob was a reality), 
Dora Spenlove’s Gyp ‘“ with a ball of a 
head’’; the miserable 
spaniel that seized one 
of David Copperfield’s 
love-letters in his 
mouth, and _ refused 
to give it up to Miss 
Murdstone ; Rover, 
the collie, the  in- 
separable companion 
of Sam Buckley (in 
“ Geoffrey Hamlyn ’’), 
with broad, intelligent 
forehead, large, loving, 
hazel eyes, a frill like 
Queen _ Elizabeth’s, 
and a “brush like a 
fox,” in sagacity a 
Pitt, in courage an 
Anglesey”; and 
Robinson Crusoe’s 
dog that lived with 
him sixteen years, 
and died of old age.” 
But domestic pets do not exhaust 
the interest of this living book. 
Mr. Bevan describes the wolves 
and bears, the jaguars and pumas 
he has come across in different parts ot the 
globe, and he contrives always to write 
about them with vivacity as well as 
knowledge. It would be easy to cite 
passages of interest which deal with the 
haunts and habits of these, and other 
animals, but the reader must consult the 
book for himself, and if he is wise enough 
to do so there is little doubt that he will 
find its pages both amusing and attractive, 
and full, moreover, of curious information. 

A well-known American scholar, Pro- 
fessor Shaler, of Harvard University, has 
just written a volume which because of 
its subject and the skill which is brought 
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Sir Frederick Haldimand with real 


From the Makers of Canada series) 


to the discussion of a variety of questions 
at issue, merits wide attention. We refer 
to ‘‘ The Citizen—A Study of the Indivi- 
dual and the Government.” It is avow- 
edly meant for young students, eager to 
understand the political and social envi- 
ronment of modern society. Professor 
Shaler describes the share of the average 
man in the State, the limits of freedom, 
the origin and distribution of wealth, citi- 
zenship and _ party 
allegiance, and a 
variety of other 
topics of scarcely less 
wide appeal. The 
style is possibly a 
little dry and the 
method is  uncom- 
promisingly _ logical, 
and therefore those 
who want even 
abstruse subjects 
served up with pic- 
turesque colour may 
feel a little disappoin- 
ted, but for all that 
whether the reader 
agrees with, or rejects 
the conclusions which 
are here advanced 
though 
never paraded learn- 
ing, the book is a 
veritable invitation to think. No one 
cah master its pages without gaining a 
clear insight into a great many facts and 
forces which are bound up with the 
political and economic movements of the 
modern world. 


““ Makers of Modern History. Three Types. 
Louis Napoleon—Cavour—Bismarck.” By The 
Hon. Edward Cadogan. (John Murray, London. 
8s. net). 

“Sir Frederick Haldimand.” By Jean 
McIlwraith. The Makers of Canada Series. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, London. Morang & Co., 
Toronto, 21s.). 

“Animals I have Known.” By Arthur H. 
Beavan. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin, Lon- 
don, 5s.). 

“The Citizen—A Study of the Individual 
and the Government.” By N. S. Shaler, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Harvard University. (Archi- 
bald Constable & Co., London, 5s. net). 
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IMMEDIATELY. 


By the Author of 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 
In Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


On Life’s 
Threshold 


Talks to Young People on 
Character and Conduct 


At all Libraries and Booksellers 


LONDON : 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, E.C, 


FOR HEALTH. 
Every Pill in a box of Dr. Scott's is 
an invaluable corrective of stomach 
and liver troubles. They relieve and 
cure headache, biliousness, indiges- 
tion, wind, and all liver and kidney 
complaints — that constant tired 
feeling, depression and general sensa- 
tion of being “ run-down.” 
GET DR. SCOTT’S PILLS. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1/14 & 2/9 per 
Box, done up in a green wrapper. 

Note that. ss 
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Among the special features 
of the September number 
of GOOD WORDS are a 
fully illustrated paper on 
HOGARTH’S CHISWICK 
HOME, an illustrated travel 
article by Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond, entitled ROME IN 
AFRICA; a _ biographical 
sketch of FATHER HASPIN- 
GER, THE FIGHTING 
FRIAR; and _§ illustrated 
articles on TEACHING 
THE BLIND, and MIRACU- 
LOUS WELLS, besides the 
usual features by the 
Bishop of Stepney and E. V. 
Lucas. 










TALKING MASTER 


9 
W. Teignmouth Shore 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A fresh and altogether delightful 
little book. The story develops on what 
we may term a tissue and succession of 
pleasant surprises. The trader, his good- 
natured wife, and eleven daughters, are 
really delightful people to meet, and the 
record of their doings in “ The Talking 
Master ’”’ form as attractive and delightful 
a story as the most exigeant reader could 
desire.”—Daily Telegraph. 








ISBISTER AND COMPANY: 1 AMEN CORNER, 
Lonpon, E.C. 











WORLD'’SCURE ror 

Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, & 
other Lung Troubles. a 
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‘Al 
fung Ton Cc ‘ A “ 
THIRTY YEARS unprecedented 
Success, in spite of competition 
or substitution: ask for 
OWS3RIDGES & TAKE 
NO OTHER. 
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9) NO EGGS! 
SEPTEMBER. NO RISK! 
BIRD'S CUSTARD AND FRUIT. NO TROUBLE! 


Dishes for this Month. 


ssataie ° & Seen Apples 
Stewed Blackberries 
& Custard. 
Stewed Pears & Custard. 
Stewed Plums (all kinds) 
& tard. 


Cus 
Stewed Damsons & Custard. 


All Tinpedl & Bottled Completely supersedes the use of Fees i in Powp ER 


reparation of High-class Custard. Greatly 
increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes. The 
unfailing resource of every successful hostess. 
































For INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 


Bengers Food 
B U TT E R i S C 0 T C H BENGER’S FOOD is not onl highly 


nutritive, but is most easily digest 
(The Celebrated Sweet | for Children). and is so delicious that it is 


enjoyed by Infants, Invalids, 

Belly, 3 Zs. 7 e Convalescents, and the Aged. 

Congectiorarygs* BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins by 
Tancet, Chemists, etc., everywher: 


. 
Mafufactory, London, W.C. 
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